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Away Down East in Maine. 


nicAN Farmer: I re- 
, of your paper, and I like 
way of explaining about farm- 
away Down East on a farm 
near the enobseot River, where the snow 
cround 100 days the 
without a bare spot. I read 
talk and hard times and 
| wool te pies with interest. 
rmers here the low prices 
-are not so much felt. Our 
with hay predominating, 
| last year and prices are 
Although the scare 
has sent wool down to 
are 45 cents, potatoes 50 
ts, hay 814 per ton, and straw $8. 
lhe Wilson Dill will strike the Maine 
r | n potatoes, especially in 
Aroostook County, and the lumber busi- 
ni thern Maine would receive a 
hard blow. Then, there is the lime 
busi near by here, and granite 
| ) 
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1 Wilson B 


: in town, and in all other in- 
tries the outlook is not so promising 
former years. Then, there are 
l, hay, and eggs, ete. If farmers 
| be protected just a little it would 
rage, although the odds in the 
y of living and cheaper labor of the 
would be hard to offset here 
thousands of acres of virgin 

all realy for the asking; but farmers 
hopet this, however, was not 
i | : to write about when I 
commenced. | was going to tell some of 
the small matters in farming Down East 
and how different farms look here from 
sc in Maryland and Delaware, when 
h the rest of the boys, used to 
the sea and go up the Chesapeake 
aid Delaware River some 40 years 
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pposed that poultry in 
of Maine, confined 
are ground for 100 

, would very profitable. But 

our week's mencing March 18 
6, 42 eggs for 87 

ry, 796 eggs; Feb- 
eyes. Lrice, 24 cents to 14 
Our teed has been four 
ri Wheat at 75 cents per 

; lor an extra touch, cornmeal 
ic in the morning, and 
| buckwheat seattered in 
‘, with an occasional 

| bowker’s bone and animal 
{ pounded clam shell and 

« and water all the time. 
come out March 10. 

ibs, as some call the 
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1 corns, are the most in favor 

a . commenced to lay at five 

. Chey are quick motioned 

the v.. ‘as a steel trap, and always on 

eye Hot or cold, 

tT was going to say about farms 
in Maine anyone acquainted 


t always tell by the location 
‘ldiy 


Was 1 
COUld a] 
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alter 
the a 
ling 
Way the ] 
A umence at the 
Tand so wide - 
Talige ; No, 


u “ome ¢ 


hg what field and pasture 
; | ‘he farm by the lane or way 
rom the barn or building. And 

‘ig one farm youcan pick out 

¢ farm, and so on, by the 
and highway road. The 
‘s of land run here, the lots 
shore and run back so 
1e; then comes No. 2 second 
3 third range, and so on. 
‘ases here, lots are run from the 








first road that was built through the 
woods by the first settlers; for instance, 
my farm is on the No. 8 third range lot | 
from the turnpike line. On both sides 
of this turnpike road the lots run the 
same until they come to lots surveyed 
differently, then the jilgore and flat iron 
pieces were claimed by the one that was 
lucky enough to hold quiet possession 20 
years. 

So after noticing how the lots run, you 
could locate the farm pretty accurately 
by the buildings, orchard, fences, and 
pasture. But as seen from the Delaware 
and other southern places, everything 
seemed to be chaos or chance; there were 
not fences enough to get an inkling how 
the lots ran, or where the highway travel 
was, and some peach orchards were quite 
a distance from a house, and a hay 
stack was away off where nobody lived ; 
then a big barn and a small house, then 
a big house and small barn, and tall trees 
with limbs all pointing up. Some farm- 
ers were a-haying in June, away off 
where there were no buildings; and a 
big piece of corn was away off in the 
woods—it would be called so here. But 
that was the way farms looked then. I 
suppose they did start in with uniform 
lots with first and second ranges and 100 
acre lots, and some took one, two or three 
lots, same as here. But I could not seem 
to get started to trace along farms the 
same as in Maine. I should like to try 
some of the good soil and climate along 
the Delaware River or Chesapeake, but 
I should never get used to hog and 
hominy. That issomething Down East- 
ers don’t have. I was going to say that 
I hear by the way of the Department of 
Agriculture from every County in the 
United States once a month. I have 
been crop reporter for several years for 
Waldo County. And with such good 
information from all over the country as 
to the coming prospect and prices, 
farmers can rely on future crops with 
almost a certainty for a fair price, by 
changing his crops, on the farms in Maine. 
Although we don’t have those broad 
acres and great fields of wheat and corn, 
we study to make everything count in 
our short season, and come out smiling 
with our larder well filled with blessings, 
and enjoy our share of the good things 
of Mother Earth, according to the efforts 
put forth—FrREeMAN PARTRIDGE, 
Stockton Spring, Me. 





Oregon. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Such 
delightful weather as we are having, 
makes me long to tell to my Eastern 
cousins the many beauties of our climate 
and soil. The peach, apricot, plum, 
prune, and other varieties of fruit are in 
bloom, and the air is heavy with the 
perfume of many flowers, 

Seeding is about done and indications 
are that we will have a bountiful harvest. 
The fruit crop will more than be double 
what it was last year. If the residents 
of some of the blizzard-stricken regions 
east of the Rockies could only be trans- 
ported in a single night from their present 
abode to this section of country, they 
could then realize what a difference be- 
tween life in this section and any other 
place. 

A few peaches bloom here in Febru- 
ary, but the bulk of them are only now 
coming into blossom. 

This particular locality is the most 
favored spot on the Pacific Slope for 
several reasons. It is simply perfect as 
to climate; “none better. Good water, 
wood handy and theap, plenty of grass, 
and out range for stock. Perfect con- 
ditions for the proper maturing of all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, Beets 
weighing 51 pounds have been grown 
here, plums weighing one-quarter pound 
each, peaches measuring eight and a half 
inches in circumference, prunes measur- 
ing 64 x 7} inches in circumference, and 
pears half as large as a man’s head, and 
other fruit in proportion. 

No irrigation necessary. Beef cattle 
are selling for, yearlings, $5; two years, 
$9; three years, $13. Milch cows, from 
$12 to $20 for good ones, Butter, 25 
cents; eggs, 10 cents to 30 centa 


» wealth here that is as yet undeveloped, 


‘| done, and the near future will see a 


There is no Government land, but land 
can be had from $4.50 to $100 per acre. 
Some good places back from town ean be 
had cheap. 

We are on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 219 miles south of 
Portland and 500 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, which gives us good market facili- 
ties for all of our surplus produce. 

There is a vast amount of mineral 


but a great deal of prospecting is being 


regular mining boom strike this country. 
An immense steam hydraulic placer 
mining plant has been put in operation 
two miles below town that works well, 
but is now closed down for the purpose 
of enlarging the sluice boxes. The com- 
pany have a large amount of river bar 
and that they will work. There are 


The 25 eents per month per 100 pounds 
weight (not per head, as stated in our 
Institute report published in Taz AMERI- 
CAN Farmer for March 15) advance 
in price, which feeders claim should 
occur to enable them to feed at a living 
profit, does not appear to be forthcoming, 
and some, after having fed several 
months, are making a “sweeping re- 
duction ” in rations, having decided to 
run the stock through to grass at com- 











preparations being made to put in sev- 
eral other plants of like nature. 

What we need here to develop this | 
country is a few men of moderate means | 
and push who are not afraid to invest | 
their money where there is a chance to 
make something. ‘The people here gen- 
erally are too indolent to try anything 
out of the old beaten paths their fore- 
fathers trod. A living can be made too 
easily, and they have no ambition to get 
to the top of the ladder if it takes any 
exertion. There are plenty of chances 
here to make money by properly invest- 
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ing it now; but it is not a very good 
country for a man with nothing to come 
to. 
There are business chances here. An 
opening for a good boot and shoe maker, 
a cannery and fruit evaporator, hard- 
ware store, furniture store, sorghum fac- 
tory, and other enterprises. 

That this is a good place to live will 
be proven by the fact that there is not 
an empty house in town, and applica- 
tions are made almost daily for houses 
to rent. We have no saloon and three 
churches, a 50-barrel flouring mill, ete. 
Sawmill two miles from town; lumber, 
rough, $8 per M. 

If you want a home in one of the 
most delightful and healthy spots on 
earth, come to Myrtle Creek, the Orch- 
ard City. You can always find some- 
thing good to eat at the Overland Hotel. 
—W. F. Foair, Myrtle Creek, Ore. 


Northeastern Kansas. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Upon 
averaging up weather conditions for the 
past Winter, we find it has been an ex- 
ceptionally fine one. The saying “ De- 
cember’s as pleasant as May” would 
have applied to many days in that 
month of 1893. . 

Jan. 16 and 17 plows and stalk cut- 
ters were running, but the 19th brought 
an all-day’s rain, which was foilowed by 
cold, disagreeable weather, and on the 
23d a considerable blizzard. The next 
morning brought a temperature 14 de- 
grees below zero, which was the coldest 
of the Winter. 

Again fine weather predominated 
throughout February, ushering in a 
very lamb-like March; though the 16 
inches of frozen earth was not thawed 
and the ground in proper condition for 
farming until the 10th of the month, 
when stalk cutters were again started, 
and three days later oat sowing was in 
full progress, with the soil in most excel- 
lent condition. By the 20th the bulk 
of the acreage had been finished up in 
good shape, with the ground in better 
condition and the cultivation more thor- 
oughly done, as a rule, than for some 
years past. 

The weather almost immediately 
turned cold, culminating on the 25th 
in a temperature 25 degrees below the 
freezing point, and for several days 
thereafter much of the seed was encased 
in frozen earth. 

April weather has been more favora- 
ble thus far, and upon examination to- 
day (April 7) I found the most forward 
plants just making their appearance 
above ground, and while there is unmis- 
takable evidence that a small per cent, 
of the seed has been destroyed, there are 
also indications of a fair stand, though 
a good rain would be most acceptable, _ 

The cold snap caused much uneasi- 
ness, but it is now ong gee “a 

rospective apple crop 1s iju u 
Piel if at ale This is true of wheat 
also, though i 





prevailing prices have well 
nigh destroyed the little interest which 
has heretofore been taken in the produc: 


tion of this crop. : 
‘A good many cattle are being fed, and 


paratively light expense, hoping for im- 
proved market conditions later on. 

And this notwithstanding the fact 
that whatever may be said of certain 
other “powers that be,” an overruling 
providence has certainly provided 
natural conditions favorable to the stock- 
men of this section at least. The Winter, 
mild and dry, has been one of the very 
best for feeding with corn averaging 
about 25 cents per bushel, and roughness 
abundant and cheap, There seems to 
be a quite general feeling as of a loose 
screw somewhere amid the vitals of the 
body politic. 

The County is full of horses, and when 
occasional sales are made they are at 
prices that “defy competition.” The 
crop of colts one year henée will doubt- 
less be a comparatively light one. Those 
who have been breéding’ for quantity, 
with quality as a secondarg consideration 
are disgusted and going to quit, but this 
will make it-all the better for those who 
stay. It would seem to be an oppor- 
tune time to sacrifice inferior breeding 
animals, and take a long stride in the 
direction of improvement in quality. 
In this, as in most other-branches of 
farming or stock growing, there is still 
room at the top—G. T. P., Oneida, 
Kan. 


SOUTHWESTERN NEBRASKA 


Go West, Young Man, go West to a 
Healthy Place, and not be an In- 
valid. 

Epirror American Farmer: I can 
say that I do not know of any paper 
published in any State which goes be- 
yond THe AMERICAN Farmer. It 
gives good information from all parts of 
the United States, and the suggestions 
of the people of different methods of 
farming, stock raising, poultry raising, 
ete. In your paper of March 15, 1894, 
I saw some statements from J. L., Vice- 
President Florida State Alliance, Rye, 
Fla., of “A Sunny Land” in regard to 
the health, climate, ete. 

I think that the health and climate 
here is similar as down there. But I 
suppose the Winters are more severe in 
the North than in the South, but the 
Summers are the hottest there. Our 
Summers being somewhat cool from the 
showers of rain that pass over. This 
being midway in the Temperate Zone, 
escapes the torrid winds of the Gulf and 
the severity of the Winters of Manitoba. 
The stock, horses, cattle, and sheep, can 
live here with very little or no feed at 
all. Some of the farmers have only a 
small stack of straw and no corn and no 
shelter, for we were dried out last year, 
1893, and did not raise much but hay, 
and that only in places. There it was 
plentiful. The people let the stock out 
on the prairies and on the creeks this 
Winter and let them run, just keeping 
watch so they would not wander off too 
far. 

All we need here to raise a good crop 
is rain. If we could get enough rain we 
could raise almost any kind and variety 
of vegetables, grain, and fruit trees, and 
all Northern grown vegetation. ‘The 
suil is a dark, sandy loam, light, and easy 














of cultivation, rich and pfoductive. The 
pores of the stibsoil are found running 
perpendicular with the «surface, which 
readily carries offsall surface water, as 
well as absorbs moisture from below. 
Some of the people a few years ago 
became disgustéd_at a partial failure of 
our crops, and went as far west as the 
Pacific Coast and as far east as Vir- 
ginia and as far south ag Oklahoma, 
and I am glad to say thaf they nearly 
all returned, and those that didn’t re- 
tarn want to, and they will if they can. 
I don’t suppose that they found a better 
than here, and if they had they 
wouldn’t have been go anxious to come 











Anyone can live here very cheaply. 


here again we meet discouragement. 





back again. These people say that this 





is one of the healthiest places that they 
found on their tour over the United 
States. 

My father says that he resided in 
Elkhart County, Ind., about 14 years, 
and it took all he made to pay the doctor 
bill and expenses. Then he started with 
a team and covered wagon to seek a 
better place, and he stopped in Illinois, 
where he stayed nearly five years, but 
sickness, and rent being so high, for he 
had no land of his own, he did not make 
anything. He concluded he would try 
and seek a better place than there; he 
started again with a team and covered 
wagon for Red Willow County, Neb. 
He then moved to Dundy County, Neb. 
In his great tour from Indiana and Illi- 
nois to Nebraska, he did not find a more 
healthful climate than here. 

When you travel with a team and 
wagon you can see everything along the 
roadside. We have lived in Nebraska 
it will be 10 years next Fall, and during 
that time we have not had a doctor in 
the house, and there are six of us at 
home nearly all of the time. “ How is 
that for health?” The rest of the 
people are nearly the same. Good health 
is above all things,even money. 

Many of those who die here are inval- 
ids from the sickly parts of the United 
States, who come out here for their 
health, and after they are out here 
awhile they improve greatly, and many 
of them get well. 

I would advise some of those who are 
homeless and have to rent to come West 
to Dundy County and seek homes while 
the land can be had, as the land gets 
higher in price, and the best land is 
being taken up every year by the people 
who come out for their health. 

In your issue of March 1, 1894, is a re- 
— from W. O. Rosecrans, of Cleardale, 

<an., for all the writers of this paper to 
write the truth. I have the same opinion 
as W. QO. Rosecrans in regard to the 
above statement. Mr. Rosecrans says 
that “ We are apt to be too enthusiastic in 
the praises of our own State or County, 
to its great detriment.” And I believe 
that statement, for some want their State 
or County to surpass others—MARtTIN 
A. BauGHMAN, Max, Neb. 
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North Alabama. 


Eprrer AmertcaAN Farmer: For 
the benefit of any of your readers who 
may think of seeking homes in the 
South, I will, with your consent, briefly 
describe one of the many places here for 
which nature has done much and man 
but little. 

North Alabama is a rough, mountain- 
ous country. Much of the land is too 
rough and rocky to ever be utilized by 
the farmer; but the land that can be 
cultivated is good, mostly level, and free 
from rock. The valleys are rich and 
well adapted to general farming, and the 
mountain lands cannot be excelled for 
fruits and vegetables. 

Our climate is a compromise between 
that of Maine and Florida—neither too 
hot nor too cold for health and comfort. 
In some of our lowest valleys there is 
considerable sickness some years, but in 
the higher valleys, where the drainage 
is good, there is but little sickness, and 
a healthier place cannot be found on the 
globe than on our mountain-tops. 

Society is not as good as could be de- 
sired, but is improving. Our school 
system is very imperfect; good schools 
are “few and far between,” but from 
present indications this will not be the 
case many years longer. Our people are 
becoming aroused to the importance of 
education. 

I am a Northern man, and am living 
in a mountain settlement composed 
largely of Northern people. We have 
an excellent school, with an average at- 
tendance for nine months in the year of 
nearly 150 scholars. Our teachers, four 
in number, are all from the North. 
Tuition $1 per month. 

Our location is about five miles north 
of Woodville, a little station on the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad. Un- 
improved land can be bought near our 
school at from $5 to $20 per acre. Our 
elevation above the valley is nearly 1,000 
feet, and 2,000 feet above sea level. 

North Alabama and parts of several 
adjoining States is rich in minerals, and 
in the near future this will surely be- 
come a great manufacturing region, 
unless the free traders become too 
strong. 

In conclusion, I will say that I am 
one of the “old boys” that wore the 
blue during the “late unpleasantness,” 
and that I will answer letters of inquiry 
from any of my old comrades who in- 
close stamps. I would make the same 
offer to all home seekers, but fear that 
by so doing I would get a bigger job on 
my hands than I could manage.—J. O. 
Criark, Co. D, 47th Ill., Woodville, 
Ala, 

With good care and cultivation nearly 


any kind of nut trees can be grown from 
the seed, 











THE SCALE INSECT. 
A New and Fearful Enemy 
to the Eastern Fruit 
Grower. 





{Emergency Bulletin, Department of Agri- 
culture. ] 


CCORDING to the most 
trustworthy authority, the 
San Jose Scale was first 
brought to California from 
Chile on trees received by 
Mr. James Lick, about 
1870. Fruit shippers first noticed it in 
1873 at San Jose, from which fact the 
popular name of the insect is derived. 
It spread rapidly until 1880, when Prof. 
J. H. Comstock, formerly Entomologist 
to this Department, collected specimens 
in Santa Clara County, and in the annual 
report of the Department for that year 
described it scientifically as Aspidiotus 
perniciosus. The specific name was given 
to it for the reason that Prof. Comstock 
considered it to be the most pernicious 
scale insect known in this country. It 
swarmed in countless numbers upon the 
trees in certain orchards, and infested all 
the deciduous fruits grown in California, 
except the apricot and Black Tartarian 
cherry. In the course of 12 years the 
insect spread through all the fruit grow- 
ing regions of California, through Oregon, 
and into the State of Washington. It is 
known as the worst insect pest of de- 
ciduous fruit trees on the Pacific Coast, 
and has caused great pecuniary loss. 
Many crops of fruit have been ruined, 
and thousands of trees have been killed. 


OCCURRENCES OF THE SCALE EAST OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


In 1892 the insect was found in the 
vicinity of dsae Cruces, N. M., upon 
apple, pear, plum, peach, quince, and 
rose. It had been brought into New 
Mexico upon young trees from California. 
In the Summer of 1893 specimens of 
pears affected by the insect were received 
at the Department from Charlottesville, 
Va., and an investigation showed that a 
small orchard there was badly infested, 
the insect having probably been intro- 
duced upon nursery stock purchased in 
the East about 1890. 

During March, 1894, specimens were 
received from the Florida State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, with the 
statement that they had been sent in by 
correspondents at De Funiak Springs, 
Fla. They are said to occur throughout 
a 30-acre orchard, and to have been im- 
ported from California about 1890. 
During the same months specimens were 
brought to this office from Riverside, 
Charles County, Md., and immediate ex- 
amination by an assistant in the Di- 
vision, who was sent to the spot, showed 
that more than 1,000 peach and apple 
trees are infested in this locality. Speci- 
mens received showed a degree of in- 
festation which we have never before 
seen. The owner stated that the scales 
were first noticed three years ago, and 
expressed himself as of the opinion that 
the insect was brought into this orchard 
on nursery stock purchased from a New 
Jersey dealer. 

PROBABILITIES OF ITS OCCURRENCE 
ELSEWHERE. ~ 





If, as we have little doubt, the insect 
was first introduced into the Charlottes- 
ville and Riverside orchards upon nur- 
sery stock purchased from Eastern 
dealers between 1887 and 1890, the 
probabilities are strong that other stock 
purchased from the same dealers at about 
the same time was also infested. It is 
not necessary that the stock purchased 
from these Eastern dealers should itself 
have come from California, since Eastern 
stock in the nursery may have become 
infested from California stock in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The scale, there- 
fore, without much doubt, exists in other 
parts of the East, and measures have 
been taken by the Department to ascer- 
tain all the points at which it occurs. 
The importance of such knowledge can 
hardly be exaggerated. The insect 
spreads rapidly, for a scale insect, and is’ 
the most dangerous scale known. 

It is inconspicuous, and will hardly be 
noticed by the average fruit grower until 
it has become very abundant—so much 
so, in fact, as to practically incrust the 
bark. Remaining unnoticed in any one 
locality, it is a constant and immediate 
menace to the fruit growing interests for 
many miles around. The constant port- 
age of nursery stock all through the 
fruit growing States of the East, from 
south to north and from north to south, 
from east to west and from west to east, 
affords the most favorable opportunities 
for the spread of the insect, and there 
exist at present absolutely no restrictions 
by which this spread can be limited. 

The San Jose Scale belongs to the 
same group of scale insects—the Dias- 
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pine, or armored scales—to which the 

common and well-known Oyster-shel! 
Bark louse of the apple belongs. It 
differs from this species, and in fact from 
all other Eastern species found upon 

deciduous fruit trees, in that the scale is 

perfectly round, or at most very slightly 

elongated or irregular. It is flat, pressed 

close to the bark, resembles the bark of 
the twigs in color, and when fully grown 

is about one-eighth of an inch in diam- 

eter. At or near the middle of each 

scale is a small, round, slightly elongated 

black point ; or this point may sometimes 

appear yellowish. ‘The full-grown scale, 

enlarged, is shown at Fib. 10, 





Fig. 1.—San Jose Scale: a, pear, moderately tn- 
ested —natural size; b, female scale—en- 
larged. Original.) 


When occurring upon the bark of the 
twigs or leaves and in large numbers, 
the scales lie close to each other, fre 
quently overlapping, and are at such 
times difficult to distinguish without a 
magnifying glass. The general appear 
ance which they present is of a grayish, 
very slightly roughened scurfy deposit, 
(See Fig. 2.) 

The natural rich reddish color of the 
limbs of the peach and apple is quite 
obscured when these trees are thickly 
infested, and they have then every ap- 
pearance of being coated with lime or 
ashes. When the scales are crushed by 
scraping, a yellowish oily liquid will ap- 
pear, resulting from the crushing of the 
soft yellow insects beneath the scales, 
and this will at once indicate to one who 
is not familiar with their appearance the 
existence of healthy living scales on the 
trees. j 





Fig. 2.—San Jose Scale: Apple branch, witk 
scales in situ—natural size; enlarged scales 
above, at left. (Original.) 


They are easily scraped off with the 
finger nail, and the bark beneath them 
will be seen to be darker in color. The 
natural color of the bark is also some- 
what changed, as will be seen by com- 
paring the places from which the scales 
have been removed with the spots upon 
which the scales do not occur. The 
outlines of the removed scales will be 
noticed upon the bark, and the circum- 
ference is frequently changed in color, 
becoming somewhat purplish. Where 
the scales do not occur so thickly they 
are more perceptible, and upon young, 
reddish twigs the contrast is quite notice- 
able, as the scales there appear light 
gray. The younger and smaller scales 
are darker in color than the older and 
larger ones, and sometimes appear quite 
black, while the still younger ones are 
yellowish. 





Fig. 3.—San Jose Scale: a, young larva—greatly 
enlarged; b,antenna of sume—still more en- 
larged. (Original.) 

During Winter the insect is to be 
found in the half-grown or nearly full- 
grown condition. The young begin to 
hatch and to crawl from under the 
female scales shortly after the trees leaf 
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out, and from this time through the 
Summer there is a constant succession of 





(Continued on eighth page.) 
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Fattening Calves. 


Eprrok AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
please teil me how to raise calves with oil- 
aut, how to feed it, and what to feed with 

What is the difference between the ‘‘ old 
process ’’ and the ‘‘new process’? meal ?— 
GrouGe CAREY, East Arlington, Vt. 

Careful experiments made at the Towa 
and Wisconsin stations indicate that the 
best results were obtained by feeding 
calves 10 pounds of skim milk one and | 
one-half pounds of flaxseed meal per day. 
Somewhat greater gains were made by 
feeding whole milk, but not enough to 
pay for the difference between the values 
of whole and skim-milk. Estimating 
the whole milk at 874 cents, and the 
skim at 15 cents per 100_pounds, and 
the flaxseed meal at 34 cents a pound, 
the food cost of the gain in flesh was 7.6 
cents per pound for the whole-milk lot, 
and 5 cents per pound for the skim lot. 
Shorthorns and Holsteins were tried, the 
Holsteins making the larger gain. At 
the Wisconsin Station calves fed on a 
ration of skim-milk, linseed meal and 
ground oats averaged a gain of one 

und for every 13 pounds of milk, 
one-half pound of meal, and one-third 
— of oats. Skim-milk which had 

en curdled gave nearly as good results 
as that which had not. 

In the “ old process ” the oil is squeezed 
out of the grain by hydraulic presses, 
and in the “new process” it is ex- | 
tracted by benzine—Epiror AMERICAN | 

ARMER. | 





| six pounds, hence, six 11’s are 66; that 





A West Virginia Wool Grower. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Your 
live and magnificent Protectionist Raper 
is a very welcome visitor in this West 
Virginia home. I only wish it came 
twice a week instead of twice a month. 
Your reasonings on the tariff question 
are superb as well as instructive. I look 
upon Mr. Wm. Munnikhuysen’s article 
as the weakest of weak arguments; the 
whole fabrication is a mere theory minus 
the least argument; take his first argu- 
ment on wool, when he says a child first 
born is wrapped in wool and buried in 
wool, and he don’t want it to be taxed. 
I think if Mr. Munnikhuysen had visited 
the Australia Building at the World’s 
Fair and examined the quality of their 
wool and listened to their arguments 
and heard them say, as many did, that 
they did not want a better fortune offered 
them than to supply the American 
market with wool at 124 cents a pound, 
he would have been able to draw some 
conclusions as to the difference between a 
protective tariff and ad valorem duty, 
and would be one of the last men to say 
that a protective tariff isa tax. It’s as 
clear to me as sunshine that when I sell 
100 pounds of wool for $25 that I have 
a better profit than I would have if I 
sold it for $12.50. It is equally evident 
that when a suit of clothes only weighs 


suit costs me $16; then will I not from 
my sale of 100 pounds of wool at $25 
have $9 left? Certainly, Sixteen and 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Shearings. 

It seems that in South Dakota, while 
many are selling their flocks and quit- 
ting the business, these same flocks, 
especially the ewes, are being transferred 
to other hands—to younger men with 
more faith in the future of sheep, who 
= become the future flockmen of the 

te. 


Bad as the outlook for flocks is in the 
eyes of old, experienced flockmasters, 
there is to be found a class of young 
men who believe they sce their way clear 
to embark in the business of keeping 
flocks. This is a most hopeful indica- 
tion of the perpetuity of the sheep indus- 
try. It may be a matter of interest to 
know how these young men figure on a 
profit at present prices and prospects. 
In all probability the young men have 
a faith that reaches beyond the vale into 
the future. 


The Montana wool growers are adjust- 
ing rates of labor to meet the possible 
free wool law. Ata recent convention 
of wool growers it was agreed that flock- 
masters should pay only six cents a head 
with board, or seven cents where shear- 
ers boarded themselves. The wages of 
herders was partly settled at $25 to $40 
per month, though a few insisted that 
further reduction would have to be made 
of from $5 to $10 per month before 
Montana could successfully compete 
with Texas, where Mexicans work for 
very low wages, and their living expen- 
ses are only a trifle, camparatively. 

Geo. W. Franklin, of Atlantic, Iowa, 
thinks bran will answer for roots in the 
wintering of sheep, and says: “We 
have been experimenting to ascertain 
whether we could gain as much on a 
ration of which the principal ingredient 
is bran as one consisting partly of roots, 
The results of our investigations are for 
the most part satisfactory.” We should 
be glad to have the experience of such of 
our readers who-have been feeling their 
way along these lines. It has been our 
opinion for years that bran did not receive 
the consideration it deserved as com- 
ponent part of the sheep’s ration. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER Says: 





tried as by fire in this country, but the 
ordeal will have a beneficial effect upon 
the future character of the flocks and 
the economics of the flock raisers.” 
Judging from the tone of the trade 
journals of England, the manufacturers 
of that country are deeply interested in 
the passage of the Wilson Bill. They 








BROWN DUCHESS. 
Owners, Burgess Bros., Wenona, Ll. 


8 .x Leg in Cattle. 


Epti0ork AMERICAN FARMER: I saw some- 
thing in your valuable paper about black leg 
in catile. This is generally confined to calves 
between six and 18 months old, but adult 
animals are not exempt from it. Asa rule, 
ft affects the best animals, and those growing 
the fastest. It generally occurs when they 
have been changed from comparatively poor 
food to improved diet. Ill-growing, lean, and 
unthrifty animals are seldom attacked. 
When it does occur in the last named class, 
the stomach will be found to contain a mass 
of indigestible matter. Sudden changes of 
temperature, cold nights after warm days, a 
cold, rainy night after a spell of mild weather, 
have also been found to be exciting causes. 
Animals tied up in the stable and not exposed 
to changes of the weather are sometimes at- 
tacked. Thén the cause must be sought for 
among the first named.—Gro. C. GUSTAV, 
Brewster, N. ¥. 

Black leg is now believed to be con- 
fined to low lying grassy situations, and 
to be caused by infection. If taken in 
time tle attack can be cured by giving 
the animal from four to 16 ounces of 
Epsom salts, followed by dram doses of 
quinine four or five times aday. Inocu- 
lation has been tricd in several locali- 
ties with succes:—Epitor AMERICAN 
Farmer. 





SUBSCRIPTION HERD STAKES. 


Revision of the Conditions of the 
Rhode Island Association. 


Yielding to a generally-expressed wish 
of cattlemen, the Rhode Island State 
Fair Association has made the following 
revised conditions for the guaranteed 
subscription herd stakes: 

The amount of each stake, $1,000, to 
be guaranteed by the Rhode Island State 
Fair Association, and will be divided 
into four premiums as follows: Ist, $500; 
2d, $250; 3d, $150; 4th, $100. En- 
trance fee five per cent. First payment 
June 4, $10; Second payment July 23, 
$15; Final payment Sept. 3, $25, when 
subscribers must give names and regis- 
tered numbers of each member of their 
herd. Five per cent. additional de- 
ducted from the premium winners. 
Open tothe world. Stakes close Monday, 
June 4, at 11 p.m. All entries must 
ko registered or eligible for registration 
in th herd book of the breed to which 
they belong, and must be the bona-fide 
property of nominator. 

Six herds in each class must enter to 
fill. A herd to consist of seven animals, 
namely—one bull, two years old or over ; 
three cows, three years old ér over; one 
heifer, two years old and under three ; 
one heifer, one year old and under two; 

one calf, male or female, under one year 
old. 

The ages of animals comprising com- 
peting herds will be reckoned from Sept. 
‘3 of the year calved, thus corresponding 
with our specified date to name and make 
fiual payment of entries, 

Subscribers held only for the amounts 
paid in, and should classes not fill money 
subscribed will be immediately refu.ded. 
Herds must be on the grounds Sept. 18, 





nine are 25. Hence, if the Wilson Bill 
permits Australia to sell wool here at | 
124 cents, we will be compelled to sell | 
at the same; hence, our 100 pounds of | 
wool only brings us $12.50, and certainly 
instead of having $9 left we would be | 
$3.50 in debt on the $16 suit. I say, | 
send on THE AMERICAN Farmer. The | 
West Virginia wool growers want it, and 
value your arguments. I am as sure as 
anything that if Mr. Munnikhuysen 
could lay aside prejudice and look at 
protection as it is he would be able to 
see that a protective tariff taxes only 
Australisn wool and by so doing keeps 
it out of our markets, and saves to us a 
home market at 25 cents instead of 124 
cents, as will be the case when the 
Wilson Bill becomes a law. Experience 
is a dear school, as the wool growers will 
find out if the so-called Wilson Bill be- 
comes a law.—F. M. Hurrman, Mar- 
quess, W. Va. 





Shepherds in Italy. 


The first annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor thus por- 
trays the conditions, wages, etc., of shep- 
herds in Italy: 

“Condition—Lives in haystack-like 
hovel; leads a solitary life; cannot 
read ; possesses but a slight degree of 
intelligence. 

“ Diet—Breakfast, black bread, oil, 
water; dinner, black bread, oil, water; 
supper, black bread, oil, water. This 
meager and monotonous diet is varied at 
infrequent intervals by a very small piece 
of bacon, salt pork or macaroni, an 
onion. or a little funnochio; on great 
fete days by a little wine. 

“Earnings at seven cents a day, 
$25.55. 

“Cost of living for the year—Bread, 
$14.60; oil, $5.47; other food supplies, 
$1.82; clothing, $3.66. 

“ Expenditures, $25.55. 

“ Earnings, $25.55.” 


, 
— 


Holstein-Friesian Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, last, Mr. 
Thomas B. Wales failed of re-election as 
Secretary, and was succeeded by Mr. F. 
L. Houghton, widely known as the 
editor of the Holstein-Friesian Register, 
of Brattleboro, Vt., to which place the 
offices of the Association will be removed 
from Boston on May 1, next, and that 
all correspondence should be so ad- 
dressed at that time. Breeders are re- 
quested to send for new blank forms to 
be hereafter used. 
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Carriage Catalogue. 

The Alliance Carriage Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
will send their complete catalogue of vehicles 
and harness, showing over 100 different styles 
of vehicles, from a road cart or farm wagon to 
the finest pleasure carriage one’s taste can 
suggest. Also an endless variety of harness 
ranging in prices from $5.00 upwards. If 








or the right to compete will be forfeited. 


| country. 


want the Wilson law, if it should be so, 
to go into effect at once, and turn loose 
the immense stocks now in the custom 
houses upon the American markets, 


Sometimes we are very much dis 


‘couraged about the ups-and-downs and 


ins-and-outs of sheep husbandry in this 
But the facts show that there 
has been a steady development of the 


industry, that each decade finds the’ 


country in possession of better sheep, 
more and better wool per head, healthier 
flocks, greater usefulness, and in every 
way better suited to the wants of the 
farmers. Nor is this all; the farmers | 
themselves have steadily gained in intelli- | 
gence and appreciation of flocks as a 
factor of fertility to the soil and of profit 
to general agriculture and better farm- | 
ing. It is safe to predict that the next 
decade will show still more marked 
gains to the sheep industry of this 
country. 


THe AMERICAN FARMER congratu- 
lates every sheepman who has adopted 
more care in handling his flock, as well 
as the thrifty, provident farmer who long 
since discovered that it was strict economy | 
to furnish shelters warm and commodi- | 
ous that can be regulated to the comfort | 
and security of his sheep. It may be all 
right enough to allow the animals to find | 
natural shelters where such are to be. 
found. It will do to trust to good 
luck(?) in the South, where Winter has 
few, if any, terrors for the stockman; 
but in the North, where Winter is a 
reality, and the exception not the-trule, 
it is certainly the part of humanity, at 
least, to make even sheep comfortable. 
By some very successful sheep raisers it 
is claimed that shelters make the stock 
tender; that exposure gives vigorous 
health and tends to perpetuate hardiness. 
This may all be, but heat has to be se- 
cured either by feed or boards and 
shingles, and there can be no question 
of which is the cheapest way of getting 
it. Human civilization has not a ques- 
tion of the economy of warm houses 
when the storms‘of Winter come. As 
well advocate the theory that men and 
women should live out of doors to get 
hardiness. The first consideration of the 
stockman is constitution; but that very 
important function need not be expended 
in trying to keep warm. Let it be the 
test of constitution to develop the most 
and best meat in the least time and at 
the least expense of feed; to grow the 
most and best wool; to reproduce their 
kind uniformly and true to type. That 
is enough for constitution. 








Lung Worms in Sheep. 

This disease is common in a flock that 
uses the water from a pond or that feeds 
on wet land. The symptoms of the dis- 
ease are swelling under the throat, due 
to poorness.of the blood, by reason of the 
weakening effect of the parasites; a dry 
cough, and thin, white skin. The skin 
becomes bare-of wool in places, and the 
sheep have a drawn-up face that is ex- 
pressive of suffering and misery. If the 
flock has not been too much weakened, 
the disease may be checked by the use of 
continued daily doses of half an ounce of 
turpentine given with an equal quantity 
of olive or lard oil. The turpentine 
must be continued for a month until the 
system is saturated by it, and it is the 
fumes of it that reach the worms in the 
lungs and air tubes and go kill them. 
At the same time a tonic should be given, 
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that succumb to”] worms, and if 
lambs are daily fed a little dry sweet 
grain feed, they rarely are attacked or 
yield to such attacks. 

It is well known that healthy pastures 
may become unhealthy when affected 
sheep are placed upon them, or the ma- 
nure from diseased sheep are scattered 
over them. 

Too little is known of the life history 
of this worm to say whether the entire 
existence is spent in the sheep or whether 
there is a variety of stages through which 
it must pass before it enters the sheep. 
It is quite enough for the flock owner to 
keep the sheep in strong condition and 
keep the pastures and water supplies 
above suspicion. 





A Michigan Sheep Letter Worth Read- 
ing. 

A. H. Foster, Allegan, Mich., in re- 
gard to sheep, says: They are thriving 
well, and do not seem to be any the 
worse for the looked-for free wool. My 
sheep are in better shape than ever be- 
fore. Ido not expect many lambs be- 
fore about March 10. Four ewes have 
running by their sides seven fine lambs. 
I expect the flock will hold out this well 
or better right through to the last. I 
have some very flattering letters from 
customers of this year. I am giving the 
sheep my personal attention this Winter, 
and they seem to appreciate it. Yes- 
terday I was out trying to find some 
good grade ewes for a customer in Iowa. 
After looking around and finding noth- 
ing but stunted things, my sheep looked 
bigger and better than ever before when 
I came home. I find a great many 
more people who want to buy sheep and 
cannot get the money than I do those 
who complain that free wool is keeping 
them out of the market. I give a letter 
from what seems to be a first-class farmer 
of Iowa, who no doubt has a fine farm 
and is considered well todo. He writes 
Feb. 21, 1894: 

DEAR Srp: I am sorry to inform vou that, 
owing to financial reasons, I am obliged to 
give up ordering any sheep of you this sea- 
po You will be no worse disappointed than 

an. 





Yours tral, 
This is a fair saniple of a great many 





of them. While out yesterday I met a 
rather well-to-do farmer with a cord of 
| green wood on his wagon coming to town,a 
| distance of about 11.pr 12 miles. Many 
| of them are earping money just as hard 
this Winter, which,,goes to show that 
they did not make muy last year. I look 
and hope for letter; times the coming 
year. 

When I see the miserably poor sheep 
that many farmers are keeping, and the 
still more miseyable manner of feeding 
them, I little wonder that they are cheap 
and that farmers are hard up. The 
time has come when margins are small 
, on the very best, and we must insist on 
_ quality handled with skill if we are to 
-make money. I think you are right; 
| that to succeed we must have more 
specific information, more  appreci- 
ation of practical value, and _ better 





' methods, and then execute them with | 


brains and skill. When this is done the 
agricultural sheep raiser will be one of 
the envied classes of the world. It re- 
quires as much brains to be a first-class | 
farmer as for any profession I know of. 


“ WAVERLEY.” 








A Specimen Ram of the Scotch Black 
Paces. 

Ayrshire is a hilly, mountamous 
country on the southwest coast of Scot- 
land, with some good soil of light sandy 
loam in the valleys, and much that is 
from medium to very poor on the hill- 


It is grateful to have the Merino shee 
recognized by all classes of sheep breed- 
ers, but we insist upon their doing so 
complimentary .and gracefully rather 
than disparagingly as a second considera- 
tion. 


Says Sheep do Not Pay. 


R. J., Mo., has decided to quit the 
sheep business, and gives his reasons for 
so doing as follows: “My flock of sheep 
don’t payme. I likesheep. They look 
post on a farm. The neighbors all 

eep sheep. Maybe I have not managed 
them as well as I might. Last Winter 
duting the icy weather the dogs got 
among them one night and killed a lot 
of them, and so worried the flock that 
nearly one-half of the ewes miscarried, 
and some of the lambs died in a week or 
two after they came. The pastures were 
very bad last Spring, and the sheep did 
no good until the drouth set in, when I 
thought they were in fine condition, but 
the lambs began to die shortly after 
weaning of some queer disease, and before 
I knew it they nearly all died. ‘The few 
left are a mighty puny lot. Presume 
they will all be dead before grass comes. 
I lost a few sheep, too, by a lot of young 
mules that ran loose in the stable with 
the sheep. Please tell me what you 
would advise me to do?” 

Remarks: To be candid with you, our 
advice would be to quit the business. 
All the losses, according to your own 
statements, were unnecessary. You could 
have avoided every one of them by 
better judgment and care. While we 
admit the killing of sheep by dogs is a 
difficult question to treat, we do not 
think there is a single excuse for having 
sheep killed by dogs at night, nor for 
any other time, for that matter. Sheep 
yards, where all sheep should be at night, 
or in the sheds, should be inclosed by a 
dog-proof fence. Sheep pastures, too, 
can be dog proof at a very little extra 
expense. This is the most practical way 
of preventing the destruction of sheep 
by dogs. The watchful, cautious, and 
resolute sheep raiser can usually forecast 
the intentions of the prowling cur and 
quietly get the brute before he gets the 
sheep. This is the second best way of 
protecting a flock from dogs. The man 





must either keep the sheep in sight or 
hearing of bells, lose sheep, or go out of 
the business. 

The lambs died after weaning by 
reason of the bad character of the pas- 
tures last June when it rained every day 
and the grass was rank and deadly. At 
such times the sheep should be confined 
to a small pasture, just enough land for 
the sheep to keep the grass closely 
cropped. Where this extra fencing 
cannot be done the mowing machine 
should be used, so the sun and air could 
reach the ground and dry the feed. 

As to mules killing the sheep, there is 
not one excuse for it. The farmer that 
loses sheep that way don’t deserve any 
pity; he ought to quit the business; he 
don’t know anything and never will. 
When the average sheepman shall use 
every possible means within his power to 
keep his sheep healthy and safe from 
parasites,—dogs, hogs, mules, and cow’s 
horns included,—when all the possible 
and common leaks are avoided, flocks 
will be found to be profitable. These 
losses are expensive. 





Misleading. 

“The Merino shepherd who has his 
lambs dropped before the supply of grass 
is abundant will, despite all his best en- 
deavors, have a certain number of ewes 
that disown their lambs, or have an in- 
sufficient supply of milk for them. Their 
lambs will have to be helped—at least 
until grass grows—with a few pulls from 
a feeder twice a day, or such a matter.” 

Remarks: The above paragraph will 
do for a man interested in selling “lamb 
feeders,” but not from a great sheep 
breeding and wool growing journal that 
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however, a very fitelligent, progressive 
class of farmers, and have developed a 
superior breed of dairy cattle, which 
takes its name from the country. They 
have a great ‘ partiality for a breed of 
black-faced sheep, with which they have 
great success, * The’picture below is that 
of a noted ram “ Waverly,” one of the 
finest specimeris to‘be found in the Shire. 
{ 





Give the Merino Ewe Due Credits. 

What is the matter with the Merino 
sheep ? “7 

The breeders of English mutton breeds 
are all pointitg to the Merino ewe as 
making a satisfactory cross with their 
rams. Of course they do; the Merino 
makes a capital part whenever and wher- 
ever it is tried; and once in a while a 
man finds out that it makes a most 
meritorious and sufficient whole. A 
friend at elbow whispers if it were not 
for the strong vitality, useful characteris- 
tics, including the rustling and flocking 
qualities of the Merino ewe, there would 
be little use-of importing any other sheep 
into this country. It is well known that 
the Merino blood improves every sheep 
under the sun that it is crossed with; 
that is its record, and every American 





such as half a teaspoonful of a mixture 


sheep farmer recognizes this fact. 





has better information of breeds and 





BLACKFACED RAM “ WAVERLY.’ 


flock management. The ffockmaster 
that is on easy, familiar terms with his 
flock will realize that he has advantages 
at lambing time if he has not at any 
other time. Sheep should have confi- 
dence enough in the owner so they will 
not be scared to death if he has to catch 
them. While there are always some 
wild, skittish, fool sheep in the flock, it 
is as a rule the fault of the shepherd. A 
very fussy, nervous man is not fit to 
handle sheep; he cannot get as much 
profit out of them as a cool, kindly man. 
The one will rush in upon the flock and 
eatch by the wool without saying a word 
to soothe and quiet them, while the other 
will speak to the flock and pick them 
up in the most fondling manner. 


Souvenir Hand Book. 


Every farmer who is interested in sheep, or 
expects to buy breeding sheep, should have a 
copy of this work, which contains a large 
amount of interesting history of sheep in 
America, and of the formation and bringing 
to the front of the Shropshire breed, and a 
large amount of valuable matter in regard to 
the care and management of this flock, select- 
ing sires, improving the flock. The book can 
be had simply by sending five cents in 
to the publisher. Send at once, as the supply 
is limited. A. If. Fosrgr, 

Allegan, Mich, 





A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 


A New Stem-Wind and Stem-Set Watch, a Soy. 
. Venit Chain, and Our Paper 


FOR ONLY $18¢ 


The Best Watch Ever Before Made for Five Times 





the Money, and the Best All-Round 
Farm Paper in America 





The publishers of THE AMERICAN FARMER, ever alert for the best interests o 








scribers, have now surpassed all previous achievements in the way of a premium Z 

| watch which is a stem winder and a stem setter in solid gilt. The chain, which i «... 
without extra cost, isa curiosity. It isasouvenir made of a combination of links «).) 4 
as shown in the cut. Special dies were made for these medals to secure faithful poypoc : 
of the portraits of Washington, Columbus, Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. This eis), . 
for which no charge is made, is an interesting and valuable souvenir of America, |, s 

This watch and chain are not sold without the paper, bug will be sen} postpaid. to ¢ 

address in the United States, delivery guaranteed, with THE AMEnic\y |} Al : oma ce. 
year, postpaid, for only $1.80. — 

The watch and chain will be sent free of charge, postpaid, to any one who wil] «un 

| club of only six yearly subscribers to THE AMERICAN FARMER at 50) cents each or ae 

| The cuts above give an accurate representation of the watch and the chain. — 

| Go to work at once if you want a good watch. Remember, this is no tov. \y t an ace 

| rate timepiece, good enough for any one to carry. The first club raiser in any oni me “e 

| has the easiest work in securing names, as a matter of course: so cet a watch at lc ; 
quickly, and begin the very day you get the paper containing this otter, Your ne hil = 
will be in the field if you are not. Send in the names as fast as you get them, and they t 


| be placed to your credit. If you get enough for two or three clubs, we will send th 


Address at once 


THE AMERICAN 


that will not adopt the above precautions | tional watches and chains, which you can sell and make good wages, — 


FARMER, Washington, D. ¢. 





Wool in Canada. 

Epiror American Farmer: While 
| reading the article on fourth page of 
| April 15 issue, entitled “Every Tub on 
| Its Own Bottom,” in the letter of D. B. 
| Borden, he uses the argument that raw 
j wool in Canada under free trade is 
higher than in this country under a pro- 
| tective tariff. The untruthfulness of the 
statement, while perhaps made in good 
faith, calls for a statement from me. 

I sold my Lincoln wool, unwashed, 
in June, 1892, for 20 cents per pound. 
In October I was in Canada to purchase 
Lincolns, and asked four breeders what 
they -sold their wool for, which was 
washed, and each replied the same, 16 
cents. Another large breeder sold his, 
unwashed, Dec. 1, 1892, when it was 
firmer than at any previous time that 
year, for 10 cents per pound. His state- 








GOOD PRACTICAL BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


By special arrangements with the publishers 
we are enabled to offer the following ; 
tema books, which every farmer s| j 
have, at reduced prices: 


' “‘INJURIOUS INSECTS.”’ By Prof. Frank W; 
Sempers. This is a handy little manual of »!f 
the insects injurious to crops, with pictures and 
descriptions of them, and full directions } , 
treat them. We will send it postpaid to any 9! 
dress for 50 cents, or we will send it and E 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 85 c 


MANURES: HOWTO MAKE ANDUSE THEI. 
By Prot. Frank W. Sempers. This is a book jv1 
which farmers have waited for years. It tells 
all about manures in a plain, easily understo d 
way, and gives full directions as totheir manag 
ment and thatof the land. Sent postpaid t« y 
address on receipt of 50 cents, or with THE 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 85 cents 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


If So, Here is a Chance. 





ment was made personally at Lansing, i530 NEW HOUSE PLANS. 
Dec. 19, 1892. oi oa mag wae 

My Democratic neighbors had talked gp dy 4 Te 
of wool bringing as much in Canada ape a ke Ae 
under free trade as here under protec- 150, houses, costing rot 


tion till I almost believed it; but a visit 
to the Dominion dispelled their argu- 


fe : 
BS 128 pages, size 11x Mdinches 
bound in paper cover, #! 





in cloth, $2.00. 
We will send this book in paperand THE AMERICAN 
ments. FagMEr for one year for $1.25; and in cloth €2.25, A 


dress THE AMERICAN FARMER, 17289 New Y«' ik 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
A Portable Fence. 
There is nothing on a sheep farm tliat 
is of more utility in handling sheep than 
a portable fence. They may be made of 
light pine fence boards 16 feet long, 
Make them the width of a wagon bed so 
they can be moved by the wagon load 
when wanted in a distant part of the 
farm. The ends and middle pieces 
should be well nailed, using wire nails so 
they will clinch and always be firm. To 
put such a fence up, drive two stakes 
four inches apart every 15 feet, place the 
ends of the panels, between the stakes and 
tie them with wire. The stakes need ot 
be driven lower than six inches above 
the top of the panels and the wires put 
on the stakes will hold them, = ‘Tis way 
will be handy iv putting up or taking 


I imported a nice flock of Lincolns, 
whose wool, washed, was sold for 16 cents 
in 1892, and sold their wool early in 
1893, unwashed, for 20 cents. I am 
prepared to prove the truth of this by 
all the evidence required. One thing 
is certain, if wool goes on the free list 
the woolmen of this country will bury 
those who put it there, by their votes, so 
deep they will not hear Gabriel’s trum- 
pet at the last day. Yours for protec- 
tion—H. A. DANrIEzs, Elva, Mich. 








Senaca County, Ohio. 

Epiror AMERICAN FarMER: The 
freezing weather seems to be past for this 
time. Wheat damaged at least 334 per 
cent. There has been a good deal of the 
clover killed, also, and some of this 
year’s sowing is lost. .Stock of all kinds 
selling low, except fat hogs. I never 





knew buyers to offer such mean prices | the fence down when it may be necessary. 
for fat sheep this time of year—24 cents| A fence of this hight will suflice for 
with wool on. But the market is look- sheep or swine, but cattle and horses will 
ing better past few days.—Scorr Ho tvtz, get over it unless raised from the bottom 
Watson, QO, by putting a chunk of wood across where 
Advantages of Newspapers. the ends meet, or by staking the fenca 

Mrs. M. Z. Olin, Fruitport, Mich., thinks | and putting in rails or poles for a rider. 
nothing brings us so near together as papers. | These portable panels will he found so 
She wrote to THE AMERICAN FaxMER and | yseful that no man would think of try- 


did not think of anyone in her old home 
seeing her article, but a neighbor put it into 
her mother’s hands the first thing. 


ing to get along without them when once 
used on a farm. 








AS MOUNTAIN PEAK AND PRIMEVAL FOREST 


are reflected in glassy lake, so are earth’s fairest scenes mirrored in the splendid serivs 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


820 superb art reproductions, now being exclusively offered by this paper to its readers. and tu ¢ ‘ 
These views,with their accompanying descriptions, form an extremely valuable educations a 
should find a place in every home. This object may be accomplished through the medium o! 
great distribution, now going on. 


“Sights and Scenes” Binder is now ready. Price, by mail, 75 cents, 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERIES. 
In every issue of THe AMERICAN FARMER a “Sights and Scenes” Coupon will appear. 
19 cents—coin or stamps—to ** Coupon Department, The American Farmer.” B 7 
state the number of the part desired ; (2) your full name and address ; (3) inclose the necessary coul 
cents with each coupon, 


Mail ¢ 
© part 


SPECIAL N@TICE. 
Bas" We can now furnis& the entire | 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 
ae | SPECIAL COUPON. 


Number hes 20. ad of our nore To the Coupon Department, 
who have been waiting to get t e | American Farmer! 


entire set at one time can now do so 





I inclose __, for which 
send by mail Parts 

Any of our , 
——e 


by cutting out this coupon, putting on 
it your name and address, and send- 
ing it to us with $2. 
readers who may desire to order any 











of the Parts from No. 7 to No. 20, can | | Sights and Scenes of the World, to 

eat out this coupon, indicating thereon — | 

the numbers wanted, and send it with ; 
eeneneensneele 








10 cents for each part wanted. 
Coupon for Part 10 will be found on | 
page 4 as usual. | oD eae see 
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switry Calendar for May.—This is another 
Pr a : for hatching, and is quite as good 


e ») As it grows warmer lice will 
rs » the lookout for them; use kero- 
. nerches and in every crack or 
we » for a hiding place. Dust the 
: is. as well as the sitters and hens 
whe vith Persian insect powder; this 
¥ ad, and will 


.« destroyer to_ be 
the chicks or fowls at all, Use it 
+ it we would be lost. Feed the 
i often, to help them in their 
p I 4 for the old birds should be a 
rintt ttle or no heat-forming foods 





4 GREAT INDUSTRY. 


dow to Incubate—Raising Chicks. 
Colonizing Hens for Eggs. 


BY J. A. FING H, TAKOMA PARK, D. QO 


IL. 


HOUSE 20 BY 60 FEET, 
built on a slope facing the 
south or southeast, if ground 
permits, four feet high at 
the eaves on the south side, 
eivht feet to the crown and | 

seven feet to the eaves on the north side, | 

a tongue-and-groove floor laid 12 feet | 

wide the entire length of building, with | 

a four-foot walk running the length of | 

the house on the north side, makes a | 

convenient brooder house. Four feet | 
from the walk have your brooder pipes | 
laid lengthwise of the building. For ! 








e first 15 feet use eight one-inch pipes | 
ait ° 1 
s apart and eight inches from | 








INSISIPRESTOCKE 


and Wyandottes are the best for broilers, 
as they feather slowly, consequently de- 
veloping quicker in bone and muscle. 
Avoid feather-producing food as much 
as possible until they are six weeks old. 

I would advise for the first six weeks 
to feed two-thirds nitrogenous and one- 
third carbonaceous foods; after that re- 
verse the foods, which will give a goed 
broiler at 10 weeks. This doesnot apply 
to laying fowls. Twenty-four hours 
after the chickens are hatched, feed rolled 
oats the first six hours, then a few bread 
crumbs moistened with scalded milk, at 
a temperature of 60°. After the first 
seed of moist food place your fountains 
of water in the runs, it being the same 
temperature. Keep the water at this 
temperature for one week, and in no case 
give cold water. Never let the chicks 
run outside unless the sun is warm. If 
the wind is blowing strong keep them in 





and throw small grain in the scratching ; 


portion of the pen, with a cabbage sus- 


pended about three inches from the floor 
as green food for them to pick at. Al- 
ways keep them busy. Give meat three 
times a week—about a half pound chop- 
ped fine to 50 chicks from one to three 
weeks old; increase amount of meat ac- 
cording to age. 

A bill of fare can be made from the 
following foods: Cracked wheat, cracked 
corn, buckwheat, oats, hard-boiled eggs, 
sunflower seed, bread crumbs, lean meat 
chopped fine, steeped clover hay mixed 
with bran, cornmeal (scalded) mixed with 
a little sand, green food—consisting of 
cabbage, lettuce heads, sugar beets— 
chopped fine, occasionally a few onions, 
changing about, so they will not get the 
same food each day. Small chicks 
should be fed every two hours the first 
week, second week every three hours, 





























SECTIONAL VIEW OF HOUSE AND 
C, entrance from walk colony section. 


d,awulk. B tside entrance to walk. 


opping board. F, roosting poles. 


the floor, covered with a lid, the same ! 


f vram. Attach rows of drapery to 
the lid so that they will nang down be- | 
tween the pipes to within two and a half | 
inches of the floor; cut in pointed strips 
80 as to enable the little chicks to nestle 
under the drapery with comfort, and 
this will also allow them to run through | 
to the scratching portion of the pen, | 
which is tilled in with gravel. Reserve | 
the four feet between the brooder pipes | 
and t lk for feeding. 

The ul 15 feet of house should 


have -ix pipes, the third 15 feet four | 
pipes, and e remainder of the house 
{ the room will be suf- 

lhe tirst 15 feet lengthwise of 
buiiding should) be divided into three 
penis ot Have partitions 
¢ first foot being a base 
three remaining feet wire | 
of one inch mesh; entrance from the | 
walk through doors made of the same | 
(i feet should be in the 
row! r cach pen near the eve | 
Of the south front. A small sash 24 | 
Inches we should be placed at the 
rout f ting on the floor, to 
€ us s ', sliding either way, 
« chickens have access 
s when the weather 
All the sash in the house 
| with a thin coat of | 
inside to shield the | 

e direct rays of the sun. | 

| chickens are killed when | 
ld by the sun, and the at- 
ta loss as to the cause. By 
thermometer on the floor 
‘un focuses, it will often reg- 
1 as 160 degrees, and the lit- 
will huddle upon this spot by 
the room being .at a tem- 


t « } 
each, 





} 





perature of 70 degrees, it will readily be 


RUN. 


D, nest boxes. 


G, scratching space. H, outside run, 


after that three times a day. Always 
keep plenty of litter in the pens, such as 
leaves, chaff, or cut straw, and plenty of 
clean sand. Clean out under the brooder 
pipes and the feeding space every morn- 
ing. Feed so that they will eat all up 
clean, change their drinking fountains 
three times a day, and use whitewash 
plentifully. By following these rules 
carefully you will be able to turn out 
broilers with profit. 

There are farms in close proximity to 
our cities that could be used for estab- 
lishing colonized henneries, which would 
pay a greater profit for the amount of 
capital invested than any other branch 
of industry. 

Within the past five years a number 
of our leading financiers of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, who own fine 
farms, have gone into the poultry busi- 
ness for profit. Dr. Green, of Boston, 
owns a plant in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, whose brooders and incubators 
have a capacity of over 200,000 broilers 
a year. He also keeps 15,000 hens and 
4,000 ducks. ‘This plant represents the 
investment of $120,000 capital. 

Ex-Vice-President Morton, of New 
York, bas a very fine plant on the Hud- 
son. Among others are Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, Agustus Belmont, T. A. 
Havemeyer, jr., Robert Colgate, George 
Peabody Wetmore, and Sydney Dillon 
Ripley. There are a few men on Long 
Island, N. Y., who supply New York city 
with over $1,000,000 worth of eggs and 
poultry annually. On the Pacific Coast 
poultry ranches are becoming quite 
numerous, 

Mr. George Hills, on Puget Sound, 
keeps 90,000 chickens, 20,000 turkeys, 
4,000 geese, 10,000 ducks, and a large 
flock of pigeons. 
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A, ent P SECTIONAL VIEW OF BROODER HOUSE. 
rom walk to nursery pen. B, lid over brooder pipes. C, scratching space, D, walk. 
b, pipe valves. F, feeding space. 


t the difference between 160 
' Te sand 70 degrees, being 90 degrees, 
) ¢ cats the chicks to become chilled, 
“wail ld he certain to give them 

( plang 

Th lirst week the temperature should 
>t 3 degrees under the brooder 
Ptes \, ree inches from the floor; the 
“eck, 85 degrees; the third week, 
| es; the fourth week, 75 degrees, 
_‘\iter that the temperature of the 

» () degrees, will be warm enough. 
)._,, Uperature of the brooder house 
—- ‘ Yary no more than an incubator, 


} A ‘tore than 50 chicks should be 


Kept in each pen, 


-4 > or 


FEEDING CHICKENS, 
ha, “ part of the business requires great 
e and watchfulness, One must know 
.. 8 required to build up a strong 
‘* 1 order to produce a broiler of 
, and one-half pounds in 10 weeks. 
‘i Mt deal depends upon the_ breed. 

“Ue fowls or Barred Plymouth Rocks 


e 


on 


I mention a few to show that since ex- 
President Hayes advocated the poultry 
industry as a profitable one, rapid strides 
have been made in this business, 

To those who have large farms within 
20 miles distance of cities of 25,000 in- 
habitants, and would like to utilize them 
for profit by adding the poultry in- 
dustry, I would suggest the following 
plan, which I know from practical ex- 
perience would pay a large wero, 
Colonize 2,000 hens of a good: laying 
breed into colonies of 12 hens (no 
roosters) each, The house to be par- 
titioned off so that each colony will 
have house room 12x15 feet, outside 
runs 12 x 125 feet, with fencing eight feet 
high, boarded up two feet, with six foot 
wire (two inch mesh) on top, Have fruit 
trees set out through center of runs for 
shade, Henhouse to be built similar to 
brooder house. Keep 300 hens for 
breeding purposes on same plan as above, 
with 10 hens and one rooster for each 


| and its manufacture into molasses may 


| Plow deep and work well ; all extra labor 


<) 

renew your laying stock, and sell the re- 
mainder for broilers. With a good breed 
and proper feeding for egg production, 
2,000 hens will realize $8,000 annually 
on eggs alone. The surplus chickens 
raised from the breeding pens will give 
over 15,000 broilers after deducting out 
2,000 pullets to renew laying stock ; 
which, selling on an average of 20 cents 
a pound, will give $4,500. 

The guano gathered from the hens 
would amount to over $1,460 annually. 
Cost of labor for plant of this kind is 
$1,200; feed, $1,300; raising broilers, 
$1,050; interest on money invested, 
$750. Total expense, $4,300. Total 
receipts, $13,960. Net profit, $9,660. 

With good men of experience and the 
same close attention as given to com- 


mercial pursuits, the above figures ma 
be realized. wi ‘ 





SORGHUM. 


Method of Cultivating This Valuble 
Crop. 

Eprror AmErRIcAN Farmer: I am 
a farmer; have lived both’ in Iowa and 
Kansas, where a great amount of molas- 
ses is made each year, and think a de- 
scription based on experience in the culti- 
vation and management of sugar cane 





prove valuable to many readers of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. 

The best variety of cane is the Early 
Amber. It received this name because it 
makes a beautiful, clear, amber-colored 
and fine flavored sirup. It is so full of 
saccharine matter that it is no unusual 
matter, after the molasses is all drawn 
from a barrel, to find it one-third full of 
sugar. Early Amber ripens in about 
from 90 to 100 days, grows 8 to 9 feet 
high, weighs from 14 to 2 pounds; strip- 
ped and topped, 1 to 14 pounds. Any 
land that produces good corn will pro- 
duce good cane. It requires the same 
cultivation as corn, excepting just when 
the plant comes out of the ground it re- 
quires a good deal of attention to keep it 
from being choked by weeds. The 
plant is vigorous, and after getting a good 
start the care is the same as for corn. 


put on the plant during its early stage 
will be well repaid in the increased value 
of the crop. ‘ Don’t replant unless abso- 
lutely necessary, as it is important that 
all the cane should mature at the same 
time. Again I say plow deep, as the 
cane roots penetrate the soil to a depth 
of several feet. 

A good variety of cane should pro- 
duce 200 gallons of sirup per acre on 
good land. A great deal depends on the 
seed, and it is very important that the 
seed is pure and of the best variety. In 
order to be sure of the quality of the 
seed, take a small box, fill it with sand, 
moisten it, drop in 100 seeds, set ina 
moderately warm place, and cover up. 
In two days remove the cover; in five 
days 90 out of 100 of the seeds will have 
germinated. If not, the seed is not good, 
and other seed must be procured. 

Plant about 10 seeds to the hill, at 
the rate of from two and a half to three 
pounds per acre; when five to six inches 
high, thin out to five plants per hill. 

If planted early, cover the seed one- 
half inch deep. If planted late, cover 
the seed from three-fourths to an inch 
deep, and press the earth firmly over 
them. The reason for this difference in 
planting is this: If planted early, and 
the ground gets wet and cold, the deep- 
covered seeds rot and die, while the late- 
planted seeds are not liable to meet with 
much wet or cold spells. Don’t let the 
plants stand too thickly. If you do, a 
poor crop will be the result. 

As soon as the plants come up, destroy 
all the weeds, and keep it clean. It 
grows slowly at first, and if left to take 
care of itself, it will soon be choked by 
weeds. Give it all the assistance pos- 
sible in its early stages. As soon as the 
rows can be followed, stir the soil about 
the plants; after it attains a growth of 
12 inches, take care not to injure the 
roots. When it is two and a half to 
three feet high, leave it to take care of 
itself, as further cultivation would do 
more damage than good to the crop by 
cutting the roots and injuring the 
stalks. 

It should be stripped, topped, and cut 
just as soon as most of the heads are 
turning brown, as the crop is not im- 
proved by letting it remain on the field 
longer. 

For stripping cane we make a thin 
wooden blade 24 to 3 feet long, with a 
handle at one end. Two or three men 
can easily strip and top an acre of cane 
in a day. . 

It required but little labor to select, 
gather, and preserve all the seeds that 
may be required for next season’s ry 
ing, and this important work should not 
be delayed. 

I usually select a lot of finely-headed 
stalks and let them remain on the field 
till fully mature, when I gather them for 
seed. The right way, and really the best 
way, is to select one part of the patch 
where the heads are brown and go 
through, tasting the juice from each 
stalk, and whenever you find a very 
sweet stalk with a finely-shaped head 
take it for next year’s seed. Both size 
of stalk, early maturity, and taste of the 
sirup may he Fete for by being 
careful in the ion of seed heads. 

Let the seed get very dry before put- 
ting it away for Winter, as it is very 
liable to mold by heating. The heads 
should all be gathered, as they are of as 
much value for fattening ho and feed- 
ing horses as Indian corn. If it pays to 
pick up an ear of corn, why, it pays to 
pick up a head of sorghum seed. 

I might write several columns describ- 

the manufacture of molasses, but 
will reserve that for a future article— 





THE APIARY. . 








Hummings. 

Swarming season usually commences 
about 10 or 20 days after white clover 
comes into bloom. bees often swarm 
simply from lack of room and want of 
ventilation. 13 

In hiving, one essential is to have the 
hives in a cool place: The bees will 
enter a cool hive much more readily than 
one which has been baked in thg hot sun 
all day. 


The presence of drones is said to have 
a great influence on swarming. Bees 
with a young queen are less Tikely to 
swarm, and one reason is that such a 
queen does not lay so many drone 
eggs. 


Two feet apart is the nearest that 
stands should be placed to each other. 
They should be in a sheltered, somewhat 
shaded place, and where the bees can be 
seen and heard from the house in swarm- 
ing season. 


Mrs. Harrison says any woman who 
can make a good loaf of bread can make 
bee culture a success. In both cases 
everything has to be performed in the 
right way, at the right time, and requires 
the strictest attention. 


Look on the toad as a friend. He 
consumes as a nightly diet thousands of 
moths, and he will not do any mischief 
if the hive is kept well above the ground 
and nothing is left to enable him to 
crawl up to the entrance. 


Yellow jackets are sometimes trouble- 
some, especially when they get bold 
enough to enter the hives, They are 
well able to cut into fruit and are re- 
sponsible for much in this line which is 
attributed to bees, Bait the gauze fly 
trap with raw meat to trap them. 


A simple way to pick out a queenless 
colony is to observe the hives when the 
bees are packing in pollen. If you come 
to one where the bees bring in no pollen, 
that hive is queenless. They need none, 
and do not bring it in because they have 
no brood. 


To be successful, transferring should 
be done in the Spring. Have a box in 
readiness, the size of the hive and a foot 
deep, for a driving box, an ax, a saw, & 
large knife; some goose quills, twine, 
water to wash honey from your hands, 
and some vessels to put the honey and 
pieces of comb in,,, Have also a bench 
to lay the comb on, | 


There is an existing doubt in the 
minds of some, as to: whether it is better 
to produce extracted or comb honey. 
It is a question well worth pondering. 
It is estimated that! twice as much ex- 
tracted honey may be produced as comb, 
at the same cost, and with much less re- 
quired skill. The’ former will bring 
eight cents and the latter 16, but it must 
be further considered’ that honey is 
usually preferred in the comb because it 
is beliéved to’ be pure?’ 





PRACTICAL APICULTURE. 





Paper Read at the Bloomingburg 
Farmers’ Institute by 8S. RB. Morris, 
Bloomingburg, O. 


In order to show up the practical 
side of this question, we will endeavor to 
quote something from some of the im- 
practicable workings of men who claim to 
be experts in the business. A good 
neighbor said to me a few years ago that 
he had a good, strong colony that came 
through the Winter, the only one out of 
about six in the Fall. Upon this only 
colony left he was erecting many very 
high castles. He was getting along in 

ears and going down the shady side of 
the hill, and right at this juncture of his 
life imbibed the idea of going more ex- 
tensively than ever before into the busi- 
ness of bee culture. So with anxious 
eye he watched his bees from early Spring 
up to the gathering of the first honey 
and pollen. He could plainly see, not- 
withstanding they were in an old box 
hive, that they were. multiplying very 
rapidly, and as the season progressed 
and the bees got very strong and numer- 
ous, the idea occurred to his mind that 
they might swarm soon and would need 
a hive, but yielding to carelessness and 
negligence, two of the beekeeper’s worst 
enemies, he let the time pass until one 
day he saw the air full of bees, which 
very soon revived the thought in his 
mind that he must have a hive to hold 
his new swarm. He looked around and 
found an old box or nail keg, or some- 
thing of the kind that perhaps had 
sheltered the fourth or fifth generation of 
chickens, and preparing a table and 
setting it under the small tree upon 
which the bees had clustered, put his 
box on it, reached yp and pulled down 
the tree over the table, gave it a sudden 
shake, and bees falling in front and 
getting a squint at their new quarters, as 
quick as thought arose and the few that 
didn’t deposit their, best regards in the 
beekeeper’s face for, safe keeping, took 
wing for parts unkypwn, 

This is only ongsinstance out of the 
many showing the impracticable mode 
of managing bees. - One of the most im- 
portant faculties ip, the success of any 
occupation is the love you have for your 
business. It is no uncommon thing to 
see some men the most energetic and en- 
thusiastic—we might justly call them 
perfect bee giants—during a very prolific 
season while the nectar is coming in at 
the rate of 10 pounds per colony daily ; 
but, on the contrary, such a season as 
that of ’92, they may be heard to say: 
“The bees are no good; if they can’t 
make honey enough to keep themselves, 
let ’em die; I’ll spend nothin’ on them 
to bring ’em through the Winter.”. 
Showing that the only love that class of 
beekeepers have for the business is for 
the money or honey that’s in it, and not 
for the bees, To make a successful bee- 
keeper means to know just the condition 











run. Select out the best pullets to 





Irvin J. Barer, Freeburg, Pa. 


honey flow, and whatever is needed 
supply it at once. 
or searcely in any other business is 
negligence and delay so fatal to success. 
To illustrate this assertion: Suppose that 
A and B each have 100 colonies of bees 
in equal condition when Spring time 
comes. A has everything ready that the 
bees require by the time the honey harvest 
has come; his hives are full of bees, also 
a good prolific queen is in each hive; 
his queens are all clipped; a sufficient 
quantity of nice worker comb filled with 
brood in each hive; all needed surplus 
boxes filled with one pound sections 
ready to put on hives when the bees are 
ready for them. The bees go to work 
with a vengeance, and, putting it low, we'll 
say they store five pounds each day per 
colony for 20 days, amounting to 100 
eager per colony; 10,000 pounds for 
is 100 colonies, at 20 cents per pound, 
gives A the neat little sum of $2,000, 
and his 100 colonies left in as good con- 
dition as when he began. 

On the other side of the picture, Mr. 
B begins the season with his 100 colonies 
in equal condition with A’s, but having 
too many irons in the fire, and a little 
careless, too, and devoid of love for the 
business, his bees dwindle until one-half 
are dead, and the balance, very weak, are 
neglected. The weeds and grass grow 
up around them, almost imprisoning 
those inside, and if perchance one gets 
out to fly to the field is almost excluded 
from entering the hive again. 

If he should chance to have a swarm, 
which would be very doubtful, he would 
have no preparation and would doubtless 
lose his swarm, leaving the old colony 
depopulated and unable to give any sur- 
plus honey, while his entire stock after 
Spring dwindling ceased would be the 
whole season getting strong enough to 
store honey enough to winter themselves, 
giving B nothing for his negligence, ex- 
cept an experience that would cause him 
to resolve that there is “nothing in bees 
for me.” 

A great objection is raised to the 
business end of the bee even by some 
who are engaged in the business. To this 
objection we would say that itis without 
foundation. Not that the little pets can- 
not sting, for it was so ordered by an all- 
wise Providence that they should be pro- 
vided with some weapon of self-protection 
against thieves and enemies; but to the 
practical beekeeper this is no objection, 
for it is so easily controlled that the fear 
scarcely ever enters his mind. Another 
objection with some is, the bee moth will 
destroy them. To this we would say, 
keep Italian bees, supplied with a good 
prolific queen, and you will not be 
troubled_with bee moth or worms, An- 
other is, it takes too much time to attend 
to them. To this we would reply that 
no greater per cent. of net profit is ob- 
tained from any other farm pursuit, ac- 
cording to the time and expense they re- 
quire. In proof of this a little calcula- 
tion is sufficient. A colony of bees is 
worth $10 May 1; 8 per cent. interest on 
investment, 80 cents; labor one day 
$2.50; other mecessary expenses 70 
cents; total $4 

Such a colony as the one named above 
should, at a very reasonable calculation, 
produce 100 pounds surplus honey, worth 
20 cents per pound, or $20, to say nothing 
about the increase of perhaps two colonies 
worth $5 each, summing up the enor- 
mous yield of $30 for an investment of $4, 
or 750 per cent. profit. To this may be 
added quite a per cent. for the pleasure 
and enjoyment of the business, as well 
as receiving many valuable lessons in 
natural history that could be obtained 
in no other way. 

The practical beekeeper should be 
able to manage and control his bees as 
easily as his family, and in many cases 
very much easier; indeed, he should 
have them under such complete control 
that when a swarm issues and clusters on 
a limb 50, 60, or per chance 100 feet 
high, by the time he is ready to have 
them enter the new home they come 
down from their lofty hight, go right in, 
take possession, and go right to house- 
keeping immediately. They should be 
under such complete control as to 
humiliate themselves and show a great 
appreciation for their keeper whenever 
he undertakes to work with them. 

There is quite a visible contrast be- 
tween the government of.a well-managed 
colony of bees and the workings of our 
own Government. The rulers behave 
themselves nicely, show due respect to 
their constituents, bring food to the 
young ‘and helpless, abhor contentions, 
strifes and disloyalty. If they, by in- 
dolence, extravagance and mismanage- 
ment, should fail to provide for their own 
households, .rather than bond their 
future posterity to death, would suffer 
death themselves. In a well-regulated 
colony everything is kept clean and in 
order. 

I will mention one more custom of 
the honey bee, and the one which, I 
would think, should be the most depreci- 
ated from a human standpoint ; namely, 
that when the old man becomes old and 
his services of no more use to the family, 
and, at a time when he feels that he 
really nteds the sympathy and care and 
consolations of a dear wife and loving 
children to cheer his pathway through 
his declining years, he is kicked and 
cuffed about, forsaken and despised, by 
wife and children, and is at last driven out 
of home without food, sympathy, or 
shelter, to pine away and die. 





Fruit will be scarce this year and 
every grower and farmer should make 
the very best of his orchard. The good 
prices which first-class fruit will bring 
ought to be an incentive. 


& 


“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 


Name of dittle book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
te cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 








of every colony, especially during the 


wanted, 





THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 


Weeding time comes right after seed- 
ing time. 








The Elceagnus edulis is a new fruit 
which comes to us from Japan. It isa 
fine shrub, bears bright-red berries of 
good eating quality, and has been well- 
tested. " 


For the past few years there has been 
much creditable effort to encourage the 
culture of berries. Columbus and 
Red Jacket have both done well in New 
York State. 


In planting Winter vegetables, like cel- 
ery, squashes, parsnips, salsify, and beets, 
an exchange says “ plant twice as many 
as you think you will need, then double 
that amount, and you may have enough.” 


Dissolve a large spoonful of pulver- 
ized saltpeter in a pail full of water, 
and put on and around your visne early 
in the morning, to kill and drive away 
the striped bugs. Catch the large, brown 
ones, and kill every one, as they will kill 
your plants, 


English gardeners dip the roots of 
cabbages, when taken from the seed bed, 
in a thick mixture of clean soot and 
water. This is to prevent club root, and 
is about the same in effect as using for a 
seed bed the piece of ground where the 
brush heap has been burnt. When this 
is done, the top soil is stirred with a hoe 
as soon as cool, and the seed scattered 
over the surface and raked in. 


Radishes are both hardy and early. 
They need a rich, loose soil; clay is 
never good for them. Give them plenty 
of good culture and the crop will be off 
the ground in five or six weeks. They 
are often grown as a “catch” crop be- 
tween beets, cabbage, cauliflower, cucum- 
bers and other vegetables. For early 
Spring use, the best varieties are French 
Breakfast, Olive Shaped, Long Scarlet, 
and Round Scarlet W hite-tipped. 


Set out two or three hundred white 
plume celery plants in your richest and 
best prepared ground. The rows should 
be 10 inches apart aud the plants five 
inches apart in the rows. Keep the 
ground between the rows well stirred for 
a few weeks. The soil needs a thorough 
soaking once every week when the plants 
begin to cover the ground. By August 
the plants should begin to be good for 
the table. 


To illustrate the possibilities of im- 
provement by selection, Mr. Brill, of 
Hempstead, L. I., in an address before a 
Farmers’ Institute, stated that one of his 
neighbors began 10 years ago to secure 
a strain of asparagus by selecting white 
shoots with the purpose of establishing a 
fixed variety which would produce 
nothing but white asparagus. Fully 90 
per cent. of his plants now come true, 
and for every bunch sold he receives a 
substantial advance over the market 
price, and every pound of seed which he 
saves is worth three times as much as 
ordinary asparagus seed. 


Who Knows a Cure? 


Eprtor AMERICAN Farmer: Allow 
me to ask you through your valuable 
paper if you or your readers know any- 
thing that will destroy the garden flea. 
It isasmall black bug, and hops just 
like a flea when approached. Last year 
they nearly destroyed my tomato vines 
when they were first transplanted in the 
garden. ‘They are very destructive on 
cabbage, radishes, peppers, potatoes—in 
fact, anything that is pungent. I have 
seen the flea in Kansas and Iowa, but 
have never seen them as destructive any 
place as here, I think. If any one can 
tell me what to do to destroy them, they 
will confer a great favor. Last year we 
used sulphur by sifting it on the vines; 
then we tried London purple, and I do 
not think anything did any good. They 
seemed to run their full course—Mrs. 
EizaBetH Devay. 








, Peanuts. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: I wish you 
would give an account of how to raise pea- 
nuts: what time to plant, and how to man- 
age them ?—ALBERT JOHNSON, Black Earth, 
Wis. 

Though peanuts will grow much fur- 
ther north in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
etc., than people generally have sup- 
posed, we very much doubt if anything 
can be done with them as far north as 
Wisconsin. The peanut, which is a very 
valuable crop wherever it can be raised, 
is a legumin belonging to the clover 
family, and peculiar in maturing its 
fruit underground. It requires a warm, 
well-drained, porous soil, with plenty of 
lime in it. The land should be prepared 
early,in the Spring, and thoroughly pul- 
verized before planting. It should be 
checked in rows, from 24 to 32 inches 
apart, and the planting done about the 
last of April or Istof May. Two peas, 
carefully hulled out by hand, so as not 
to break the inner husk, are dropped at 
the intersection of the rows and covered 
to the depth of two inches. Weeds must 
be kept out, and the soil kept loose and 
fine. The crust must be broken as often 
as it forms, with a harrow, and, finally, 
with double shovels, cutting the grass 
out with hoes. After the flowers fall, 
the stalk lengthens and thrusts itself 
into the ground. When this is well 
done—usually about the 1st of August— 
the crop is laid by until frost. Then it 
is harvested by running the point of a 
plow under the vines to cut the roots, 
and lifting the vines out with a fork. 
After they are wilted they are lightly 
stacked around a pole to the hight 
of seven feet, and covered with hay 
or straw. In about four weeks they will 
be ready to pick. The average crop is 
from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre, In 
Tennessee. they cost about 40 cents a 
bushel to grow, and sell for about $1. 
The vines are fine stock feed, but, if not 
used for this purpose, should be returned 
to the ground for fertilizer—Enpiror 
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Bowing Rape Seed. 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: When should 
rape seed be sown? How early and how late 
in the season to grow and make pasture an 
seed? Will it live over Winter if sown 
Fall? Say, if sown in September?—A. J. 
CropsEY, Ogden, Utah. 


There is the widest diversity of opinion 
and practice as regards sowing rape. Th 
time extends all the way from April i 

That sown in April and 
May is intended for pasturage in August; 
while the later sowings furnish food for 
September, October, and November. 
We do not know as much about growing - 
rape in this country as we will next 
year, because it is now in the experi- 
mental stage, and while it will be a very 
valuable plant for the whole of the 
northern half of the country, there will 
be many modifications of its culture to 
get the best results in localities that 
differ widely as to soil and climate, 
Without being at all well informed as to 
the climatic conditions of Ogden, Utah, 
we yet think that it will not be wise to 
sow rape as late as September, because it 
is unlikely that it can come to anythin 
before its growth is stopped by cold 
weather. After heavy freezing it is 
somewhat hazardous to feed it. As to 
its living through the Winter depends 
upon the Winter, and we should say 
most decidedly that it would not live 
through a Utah Winter—Epiror 
AMERICAN FARMER, 





Mixed Corn. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: It is 
well known that varieties of maize are 
mixed by pollen being carried from one 
to the other. There are, however, some 
varieties which seem to have a consid- 
erable power of resistance and to main- 
tain themselves free from contamination, 
so far as outward appearances are con- 
cerned, for a long time. Waushakum, 
a small New England flint corn, is one 
of these with which the writer is ace 
quainted. 

There is a variety of deep-red flint 
corn which is also credited with being. 
strongly resistive. It is said by some’ 
observant farmers in New York never 
to have mixed under their observation, 
although having been grown with their 
local yellow variety for a considerable 
number of years. 

Recently an ear of dark-red dent corn 
has been brought into my office, which 
is mixed with some other variety. It is 
said to have been raised in Chatham 
County, N. C., and was brought to me 
with a yellow ear. About one-fifth of 
the kernels on the red ear are nearly 
white, with very numerous fine red 
stripes from point to crown. The light- 
colored kernels are all in a solid body 
on the cob, and extend from the butt 
end up to the middle of the ear on eight 
rows. On each side of the eight one or 
two kernels have the mixed and dark 
coloring, with a distinct line between. 
There is no gradual shading from one to 
the other. 

On the dark part of the ear nearly all 
the kernels have a small, light-colored 
spot at the top. In some it is partially 
hidden in the dent, but toward the tip 
of the ear there are no dents, or only 
traces of them. 

Some interesting questions about this 
corn are whether this is the same red 
variety as that grown in New York; 
and if so, is this mixing due to a less- 
ening of its restrictive power by change 
of climate and changing its character 
from flint to dent? Or, is it a distinct 
dent variety of red corn, with less force 
to resist or overcome the pollen of other 
varieties than the red flint?—FRaNK 
E. Emery. 





The Locusts are Coming. 


This is to be a locust year, without 
doubt. The New York Entomologist 
reports great quantities already appear 
ing in that State. Around Sedalia, Mo. 
the farmers are plowing up countless 
millions of the insects, and the same re- 
port comes from several parts of Illinois, 
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Fancy Poultry, Pigeons, and Pet Stock, 
Gold Fish, Aquariums, Globes, 


Bird Gages, Ete. 
CAPONIZING INSTRUMENTS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue for 2-cent stamp, 
EDWARD 8S. SCHMID, 
712 Twelfth St. MW. Washington, D. ©. 


When writing mention this paper. 


ECCS! EGCS! ECCS! 


For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigorous 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Greatest Egg Producers of the 19th Century, 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13; $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

JOHN M. DAILEY, ~ 
Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. ©, 
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THE KINC OF PICEONS. 
ZG EES Few Homing Pigeons 
AO Tet for sale at low price. Rare 


chance to get fine birds, 

Send two-cent stump for 

prices, 

GEORGE E. HOWARD, 
Box 54, 

West Washington, D. C. 
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= 00 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
o 300 Toulouse and Embden 
Geese, Rowen and Pekin Ducks 
400 Light and Dark Brahmas, P, 
Rocks, P. Cochins, Langshana, 
Leghorns, Polish and Bantama, 
Leading breeder in Ohio. High 
est awards at World’s Fair. Send 
for catalogue. Chas. McClave, 
Box F, New London, Ohio, 


When writing mention this paper. 
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t®™ Our readers will oblige us, when writin 

to parties advertising in this paper, if they wi 
te that they saw the advertisement in THE 
ENICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
qoute nothing, but it helps us, informa- 
— wanted by the advertiser. 


When sending in subscriptions specify 
Gesther for General or Southern Editions. 
Tnless specially directed for the Southern Eadi- 
on, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
eneral Edition. 
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ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
Sompare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
flo not come to the conclusion that you 
bught to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
ng investments that you can make. 

fe hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
pumber more than repays you for the 
pubscription price for a year. Please 

] your neighbor's attention to the 
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Khe American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Tue American Farn- 
¥R and any other paper or magazine in 
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fhe country at a reduced rate for the 
gvwo. The following is a partial list of 
@he periodicals that we club with: 
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Tue New York World, organ of the 
importers and the foreign merchants, 
mays: 

As the total production of sugar in the 
Doaited States in 1890 was only 227,000 tons, 
€ would be cheaper to buy all of it and dump it 


{nto the Gulf of Mexico than to put a protect- 
$ve tax on imported sugar because of it. 


Quce on the free list always on the free list! | 





OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. Its price is $la year 
Q@hen taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 

. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 

. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert 8. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 

weckly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 

1 lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, ete. 
Jt is one of the strongest and most popular 
tinily newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
@ill be sent to any address for one year post- 

d for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 

tions. ; 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 

-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
termined not to know anything among 
um save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 
ligious, not dull, Contains Sanday school 
n; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
tories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
eosts 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
ment with its publishers so that we can 
nd beth itand THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
——, to any address for one year for ortty 
cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with THE AMERICAN Far- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
pumber of At Home and Abroad contains a 
@illection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
_ of this publication and TH AMERICAN 

ARMER /or a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to all subscribers in 

ection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

either the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 

por At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 

without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 

for one year accompanying the 
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OUR GRAIN COMPETITORS. 

The following comparison of the im-. 
ports of wheat into Great Britain for the 
first three months of this year, with those 
for the same period of last year, show 
how strong is the competition we are 
meeting with from Russia, Argentina, 
and other countries: 


British, Imports of Wheat. 
Three months Three months 
1804. 1893. 











Bushbels, 
MUO POrtee ess 6,080,240 10,438,964 
n seeeee 
Picins 4 = ae 8,106,150 6,200,024 
Total from Unit- 
ed States........ 9,219,408 16,736,188 
Other countries, 
Caile sss uneasosons ss. ents Seer 
ne ublic 1,206, 
British Tndlnn se: 8,611,210 1,909,103 
Ruaesia.........+. seee 6,842,250 3,080,254 
Minor countries.... 807,226 
Total from other 
countries ..... +» 12,839,657 5,574,304 
Grand total....... 21,550,005 22,310,522 


This shows that our loss was 7,516,780 
bushels, of which Russia gained 2,802,- 
996 bushels; India, 2,302,108 bushels; 
Argentina, 750,165 bushels; Chile, 
556,724 bushels, and other countries, 
393,330 bushels. 

Last year the United States exported 
67,000,000 bushels of wheat; Russia, 
96,000,000 bushels; Hungary, 44,000,- 
000; India, 41,000,000, and Argentina 
27,500,000 bushels, 

The moral of this is that we must 
cease relying on the foreign market for 
our grain, and devote more of our land 
and energy to raising the $300,000,000 
worth of agricultural products which we 
buy abroad. 

We must simply make up our minds 
that Russia and Argentina will glut the 
wheat markets of the world in the 
coming years. It is about the only 
money crop the peoples of those countries 
can raise, and they will sell it for what. 
ever they can get for it. Russia has 
built immense lines of railways for 
strategic purposes, which will carry the 
wheat to the seaboard at low rates, or 
for nothing if necessary. 

The sooner we recognize these stern 
facts, and turn our attention to other 
lines than raising wheat for exportation, 
the better for all concerned. 


THE SUGAR QUESTION. 


We simply must raise our own sugar. 





The American people are probably to- 
day the greatest sugar-eaters in the world. 
In 1892 they ate 67.46 pounds of sugar 
per head. The consumption had in- 
creased over 13 pounds per head in three 
years, having been 54.23 pounds per 
capita in 1889. Then our consumption 
was far ahead of that of any other people 
in the world except England. The fol- 
lowing table shows the consumption per 
head per annum in several countries in 
1892: 


Countries. 
GEFMMANY 000000 cccvce cecceescceseccccece eocee 
Austria 


POU ee UU OU SCOR TEC OCOe ECOSOC E CCC eee rey 


eee ee eee Pee PCP er eee ee eee eer es) 


Sweden and NOrway......sescesseees 
Ita 
SPAIN ..cccccee cee ccccecccceccs cbs 
BB 1ANGS oc cccccccce: coccccccccces o0ece coccccce 


United States.... ...ccccccecsccccccseececees 46 
For the fiscal ended June 30, 1893, 
we imported the enormous amount of 
3,731,219,367 pounds of sugar, valued at 
$114,959,870.12; and 15,490,757 gal- 
lons of molasses, valued at $1,992,352.43; 
or a grand total of $116,952,222.55 in 
gold that went out of the country for 
sweets. 
undervaluations, etc., the whole amount 
would probably reach $150,000,000, or 
nearly $2.50 for every man, woman, and 
child between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. 

We sent $63,000,000 to Cuba last 
year for sugar and molasses, $12,000,000 
for tobacco, and bought other things, 
raising the total purchases to $79,000,- 
000 in round numbers. In return we 
sold her but $24,000,000 worth of goods, 
leaving her ahead of us at the end of 
the year over $55,000,000. 

We bought $10,000,000 worth of 
sugar and molasses from the British 
West Indies, and other articles raising 
the total up to $16,628,000, and sold 
them back but $8,000,000 worth, leav- 
ing them over $8,000,000 ahead of us 
at the end of the year. We bought 
$3,000,000 of sugar from Brazil, $57,- 
000,000 worth of coffee, and other 
products to swell the total up to over 
$76,000,000. She bought of us only 
$12,388,124 worth, so that she was 
ahead of us in the game over $64,000,- 
000. We bought $5,000,000 worth of 
sugar from British Guinea, and sold her 
$2,000,000 of products, leaving her 
$3,000,000 ahead of us. 

So it goes everywhere. Sugar drains 
away our gold by millions to enrich peo- 
ple who buy at the most very little of 
us, and only those things on which we 
make slender profits. 

It is clear to every thinking man that 
we cannot long go on doing this without 
stripping the country of its money and 





Adding freights, commissions, 





"We tone tally county ta thi se 
to-day except England that does not 
raise her own sugar under her own flag. 

England can afford to buy her sugar 
abroad, because she pays for it in manu- 
factures upon which her people make a 
big profit. 

Other European countries have man- 
aged so wisely that the cane sugar is 
replaced by that manufactured from 
beets raised by their own farmers. Of 
the 6,500,000 tons of sugar consumed 
by the world last year more than 
8,500,000 tons were made from beets 
raised in the countries where the sugar 
was consumed. 

It will be inexcusable folly for us not 
to follow their example. 

Let us pay our own farmers this 
$150,000,000 a year, which will mean 
greater progperity to them than quad- 
rupling our exports of wheat and meat. 


Tue men in charge of the tariff bill 
assure the country that it will certainly 
pass, but they are very reticent as to 
what shape it will be in when it does. 
Their discordance of views was very 
adroitly exposed last week by Senator 
Aldrich offering to agree to take a vote 
upon the measure at 3 o’clock that after- 
noon. This produced quite a flurry 
among those in charge of the measure, 
as they had been pretending to the coun- 
try that the delay in the passage of the 
bill was due to the procrastinating policy 
of its opponents. ‘They hurriedly set up 
Lindsay, of Kentucky, to talk while 
they could consult and arrange a plan 
by which they could assume to be ready 
for a vote, but gain time to finish a 
compromise bill that would command 
enough votes to pass it. We are sorry 
to say that all the compromises that 
have been hinted at relate to protection 
to manufacturers, and none to better 
provisions for agricultural products. 
Except in regard to sugar, the bill ap- 
pears to be as obnoxious to farmers as 
when it came from the House. 











AGAIN, we earnestly warn farmers 
not to allow themselves to be confused 
The 
duties on wool play little, if any, part 
in the cost of a suitof clothes. If every 
cent of the duties on wool were paid by 


by the cheap-clothing clamor. 


the consumer, it would at most make 
but a few cents difference in the cost. 
The protection is all on the labor of 
making, to save the workmen from com- 
petition with the “sweat shops” of Eng- 
land. Whether this is right or not, we 
will not discuss. That is for the tailors 
and factory operatives to consider. We 
sincerely protest against a duty imposed 
for their benefit being charged up against 
wool growers. As we have said before, 
“Let every tub stand on its own bot- 
tom.” We shall not help fight their 
battles while they turn upon and rend 
us, 





Tue proposal of Kaiser William to 
make the peanut a liberal portion of the 
German soldier’s rations has an unusual 
interest for American farmers. First, it 
is something that there is a fair margin 
of profit on, which there is not on wheat 
and corn sold abroad. “Second, we would 
not have, for the present at least, the 
destructive competition of Russia and 
Argentinia. But we fear that just as 
soon as the Kaiser’s so/daten begin to 
eat peanuts in considerable quantities, he 
will order the German colonies in Africa 
to go into peanut raising. Anyway, it 
will be some years at least before they 
can produce as good and cheap p®anuts 
as.we can raise in the South, 





Tue English are doing the thing that 
we have urged on the people of the 
South. They are building mills in 
Egypt to spin the cotton raised there. 
When we are properly developed not a 
ton of raw cotton will be shipped from 
the South. It will all be spun into yarn, 
at least, by the splendid water power now 
running to waste within a short distance 
of the cotton fields. 


CreapP wool does not mean cheap 
clothing by any means. There is where 
the demagogs have fooled the people of 
the country. The price of the four or 
five pounds of wool that enters into the 
average suit of clothes is a very small 
item in the ultimate cost. The main 
expense is in the labor. 








Anxious Inquirer: The best time to 
spray free trade farmer robbers will be 
next November. 
mixture, with the independent nozzle, 
and apply hot. See that the work is 
done before sundown. 


Use the common-sense 





Tuat stanch Democratic organ, the 
Louisville Courier Journal, says that 
the Wilson Bill “ will be a gold-brick 





inviting bankruptcy, 


swindle on the people.” 





DO YOU WANT ) 
TO MAKE MONEY ? 


HERE 18 A SPLENDID CHANCE 


Tae Americaw FARMER wants 
1,000,000 subscribers and it should have 
them. It isso gooll and so cheap, that 
it should be in every farmer’s home. 

We will give a very liberal commission 
to canyassers, young men and women, 
wanting to raise money to pay for edu- 
cation or for other purposes, and older 
ones out of employment cannot do bet- 
ter than to write to us for terms and 
sample copies, and engage in canvassing 
for subscriptions, 

Almost any one ought to be able to 
make several dollars a day at this in any 
good farming community. Address 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








In spite of the depressing effects of the 
Wilson Bill, there is a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for wool. If the 
bill could be defeated there would be an 
immediate and very strong rise in price 
and development in demand, The shop 
shelves and factory stocks have been 
effectually cleaned out by the long drain 
upon them, and more goods are urgently 
needed. The question is whether these 
shall be of American wool and manu- 
facture, or whether the country will be 
deluged with foreign goods. Nobody is 
going to buy anything that he can help 
until the question is settled. 





Cuicaco bears claim that wheat will 
not go above 60 cents, because the 
moment it does English buyers will take 
Russian and Argentine wheat, which they 
can get cheaper. Why sell wheat abroad ? 
Our own people will pay more than that, 
when they have: plenty of work and 
wages, . 





OnE certain way of making farming 
pay and making, modiiey plentiful is to 
raise at home the $800,000,000 worth 
of farm products. that we buy abroad 
every year. Let’us ail unite on this, 





Farm Mortgages in Minnesota. 

L. G. Powers, Labor Commissioner of 
Minnesota, is a statistician of recognized 
ability, and whatever he says commands 
much attention from real thinkers and 
students. He has made a thorough 
study of the farm mortgages in his 
State, and presents {he results in his ‘third 
biennial report. 

He finds that the mortgage foreclos- 
ures in Minnesota on farm property have 
in the last 10 years decreased, relatively, 
35 per cent. and that the general con- 
dition of the farmers, as a whole, has to 
that same extent been improved since 
the year 1880. In certain of the Coun- 
ties the number of the foreclosures of 
mortgages has been considerable, but 
these are largely massed in a few 
Townships containing the poorer lands, 
while the experience in other Counties 
show that the general condition of the 
agricultural districts has so improved 
that, relatively, tnere is but little more 
than one-half the mortgage foreclosures 
which existed in the 15 years before 
1881. 

Commissioner Powers says respecting 
loans made in Minnesota: Very many 
of the borrowers have been speculators, 
and not farmers. They have, by nomi- 
nally complying with the laws of the 
United States, acquired titles to some 
land, not intending to farm it, but to sell 
it and realize something from the pro- 
ceeds. When land has settled up quite 
rapidly and there has been a great de- 
mand, these speculators have been able 
to dispose of their claims by sale. In 
dull seasons, such as have recently 
prevailed in the farming regions of 
the Northwest, the cash sales of new 
farming land have been difficult, espe- 
cially with the poorer grades of land. 
Men with money to buy land usually 
know enough about the same to discard 
the poor tracts which are to be found in 
nearly every County in the Union ; hence 
the only way for a speculator to realize 
any cash out of a poor piece of land is to 
mortgage it to the fullest possible éxtent 
and then abandon it. 

The evidence collected shows that in 
many respects the bitrden of mortgage 
indebted ness rests more heavily upon the 
owners of Speculative property than upon 
that devoted to legitimate business, and 
that the farmer is suffering, relatively, 
the least of any calling. ‘The chief rea- 
son for this imprevedsondition of affairs 
is, in Commissioner*Powers’s opinion, 
found in the imprdved methods of agri- 
culture which have, been introduced in 
the last 10 or 15: years. Before that 
time the farmers of Minnesota relied for 
their income quite largely upon wheat. 
Now, in the longest-settled groups of 
Counties improved methods of hus- 
bandry have brought with them a 
greater variety and rotation of crops. 
The amount of wheat raised in these 
Counties is but a little over a third of 
what it was 10 years ago. Instead of 
depending upon one product alone, the 
farmers have varied their production, 
and in this way have not only increased 
the value of their land, but have put 
themselves in a position to liquidate 
their obligations, and in those cases 
where their land is mortgaged to defy 
foreclosure. 





Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Tue American Farmer, 














Departure from Normal Raimall “er Week Ending April 23,1804, ~ 
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TEMPERATURE, 


The week was warmer than usual in 
all districts east of the Mississippi River 
and in Louisiana and Texas. The tem- 
perature was also slightly above the nor- 
mal in the interior of California and in 
Montana. The greatest excess in tem- 
perature occurred in the districts on the 
Atlantic Coast. and in the Lower Lake 
region, where warm rains greatly im- 
proved growing crops. Generally the 
week was cooler than usual in the States 
west of the Mississippi River, but the 
weather conditions were favorable, and 
all crops are reported as in good condi- 
tion and improving. In the Spring- 
wheat region the weather continues cold 
and wet, and growth and seeding have 
been retarded. 

On the Pacific coast the weather con- 
ditions were favorable in Washington 
and Oregon, except the frosts that oc- 
curred on the 17th in the southern Coun- 
ties of Oregon. * 

Drouth conditions continue in Califor- 
nia, which have seriously affected the 
outlook for grain, hay, and pasturage. 
Drouth conditions also continue over the 
greater portion of Florida, seriously af- 
fecting all crops, and the light showers 
which occurred during the latter part of 
the week were insufficient to afford ma- 
terial relief. 


PRECIPITATION, 


The rainfall was greater than usual 
over the interior of the Atlantic Coast 
States and over the greater portion of 
the Lake region and the Spring-wheat 
region. Showers, generally light and 
well distributed, occurred elsewhere, ex- 
cept in portions of Arkansas and west 
Tennessee, where heavy rains occurred. 
Although the rainfall was less than 
usual near the Atlantic Coast line, the 
rains in this section were especially bene- 
ficial to the truck interests. 

The total absence of rain in Califor- 
nia intensifies the drouth conditions in 
that State, which have already proved 
injurious to growing crops, the telegram 
of last week reporting the grain crop 
almost a total failure in the southern 
part of the State. 

The following telegrams give the gen- 
eral crop conditions and the effects of 
the weather upon the same from the 
several States, based upon reports re- 
ceived during the weck frum about 
10,000 special correspondents : 





} 


| 


cipitation heavy in northern New Hampshire and 
with melting snow has caused high water and 
serious washouts; season ahead of nverage: 
early planting well under way in south and 
begun in north, 

New York.—Warm, with fine rains, invigorated 
vegetation; everything very promising: work 
progressing rapidly: much seeding done; early 
potatoes planted; fruits promising, except early 
peaches. 

New Jersey.—A very favorable week for plow- 
ing, seeding, planting, and growing. All grow- 
ing crops much improved by the warm showers 
of Friday and Saturday. 

Pennsylvania,—-Conditions favorable for 
growth and planting; Winter grain looking well 
and grass getting a good start; oats and potato’ 
seeding well advanced; fruit prospects improv- 


ing. 

Siarylana.—The warm rains improved wheat 
and all growing crops; corn being planted; 
preparations being made for large ucreage of 
tomatoes; tobacco plants generally in good con- 
dition; a prospect of some early peaches and 
fuir yields of other fruits, 

Virginia.—Weather favorable, except too cool 
since Friday; rainfall generally below the nor- 
mal, and more needed; growing vegetation im- 
eee corn planting rapidly progressing; to- 

vacco plants scarce in Nelson and Louisa Coun- 
tics; prospect for late apples improved, 

North Carolina.—Very favorable week, with 
teinperature above normal until 22d and fre- 
quent showers latter part; unusually large acre- 
age of corn planted; some cotton up; small 
grains, especially wheat, greatly improved, 

South Carolina.—Good growing weather gen- 
erally, except in Coast Counties, where ground 
is toodry; cotton and corn planting progressin 
rapidly, with good stand where up; grains an 
food products improving; prospects more en- 


| couraging. 


| 


{ 


| 


Georgia.— Weather favorable for planting, but 
latter part of week too cool for rapid growth; 
cotton planting is nearing completion; corn 
shows fair stands and is being plowed; wheat 
hus improved greatly. 

Florida.—Showers Friday revived crops in 
northern Counties, but were too light elsewhere 
to materially relieve severe drought; ail crops 
need rain; young oranges dropping badly. 

Alabama.—Very favorable week, except cool 
nights of latter part; much progress made inall 
work; considerable cotton planted; corn, oats, 
and wheat are doing well; cut worm in vege- 
tables in some places. 

Missiasippi.—Tem perature below norma); sun- 
shine deficient; rainfall abundanf; heavy show- 
ers at close of week probably injurious; cotton 
anaes increased; corn growing rapidly; gar- 

ens, pastures, and meadows doing well. 

Lowsiana,—Genera'!ly favorable week, except 
too much rain in northeast — which re- 
tarded work; cane doing well; worms injuring 
corn in some parishes; cotton doing well; rice 
planting progressing rapidly. 

Texas.—Precipitation below normal, except 
over southeast portion; temperature above 
normal; weather favorable for farm work, 
cotton planting has been pushed; corn has been 


plowed over and is in fine condition; wheat 
amaged by iy in some localities. 
Arkansas.—Planting delayed by wet, cool 


weather; nearly all early corn planted; some 
cotton planted in southern portion, but not 
general as yet; wheat, oats, and gardens im- 
proving. 

Tennessee.—Conditions more favorable during 
past week; wheat, grasses, and vegetation im- 
proving; corn planting in progress; some corn 
coming up; cut worms increasing and very de- 
Structive to corn; tobacco plants doing nicely; 
pe mw improving steadily; 

oing well, 

Kentucky.—Cloudy and cool, with excessive 
rains; vegetation progressing fairly; wheat and 
—y greatly improved; corn planting delayed 
dy wet soil; tobacco plants promise well; good 
prospects for smaller fruits. 

Mi .—Greater portion of week too cold 
and — for growin 
distributed; wheat an 
well; corn plantin 
tions by rains; fruit 


strawberries 


crops; rainfall badly 
late sown oats loo 

interrupted in some sec- 
prospects more encourag- 


ing. 

fiiinots.—Raintall above average; temperature 
normal; sunshine below average; rains bene- 
ficial to aH vegetation, but sunshine needed for 
rapid advancement; wheat improving, and is 
generally — in good condition; oats, 
gardens, and grasses making slow growth; 
some corn planted. 

iIndiana.—Weather more favorable, warm, 


corn; fruit in blooin, injured joss 
pated, 

West Virginia.—Soaking rains ; 
tation considerably and put 
condition, but interfered so mew 
planting and oat seeding; co 
proved; fruit prospects bright. 
damage reported, 

Ohio.—Warmth, with showers, 
vanced condition of wheat, « 
und eurly phinted potato: s; | 
ubout completed, aud some pi 
pects improving. 

Michigan.—Temperature a) 
shine and rainfall below; good vy y ‘ 
until last of week, when « ns retarded 
crop growth and farm work 
advanced and some early 
ground being prepared in s: 


Wisconsin.— Weather fay for gr ut 
not for farm work; secedii ' 
completed in southern ©: 
central,and beginning in | ery gy cad 
Winter grain growing nice), 


Minnexsota,—Cloudy, cold, an 
tarded growth and farm work 
gun in Red River Valley; in scout ; 
early sown Wheat beginning tos} { ving 
for corn advancing; pasturap: 

Towa.—Temperature nearly 1 
from freezing to 18° above no: 
abundant and excessive in few loca 
shine Lelow average; corn planting » i 
this week; no damaye from freezi t 
ture; nbundant pasturage by May | 

North Dakota.—Past week unfayor 
farming operations, too cold and w 
seeding done on high land. however. 

South Dakota.—Cool}, cloudy, and rainy we 


retarded completion of wheat and oat se 
in north portion, and germination and gi 
elsewhere, but sprouted grain looks 

healthy; grass coming up nicely; garden | 


ing progressing. 
Nebraska.—Week of showery weather 


pecially beneticial in eastern portion, why 
crops are doing welland ground in ex 
condition for plowing; low lying pasturr 
taining stock; in western and central | 
high winds and cold weather retarcde 
tation and killed some Winter whent, : 
tating replowing for other crops. 
Kansas.—Light rains in eastern halt 
none in western half; sunshine averag 
and pastures greatly improved; apples iu 
loom. 
Oklahoma.—Sunshine and rainfall no d 
temperature below; wheat growins : 
corn, oats, grass, and vegetables erowine 


slowly; cotton planting begun; plow 
planted corn, 
Montana.—Cold, wet weather of ea: 
week was followed by higher tempui 1 
abundant sunshine; planting about « ted 
in extreme westérn portion, and seed 
progress in other sections. 
Wyoming. — Average temperaturé 
shine, with precipitation above horn 
ern portion; the week has been fin l 
rowing crops, and a large amount o! g 
2as been done. 
ldaho.—Seeding and planting nearing 
tion; warm rains last of week improy: 
and gardens; weather conditions in « 
tricts during past week remarkably thy 
Colorado.—Conditions very favoralie, except 
in extreme eastern portion, where 4 
too dry and growth slow; some 


fruits by frost and to grain by winds | 
east portion; fruit belts continue prom 
ports. 

Arizona.—Temperature* and sunsh 


normal; no rains during week; haying 

ress, good crop; excellent fruit prospect 

ports ure generally encouraging. 
Utah.—Forepart of week cold; frequent sow. 

ers in northern portion, but very dry | ther 

sections; crops have grown well in the! ) 


portion; barley iscoming up; oats not yet up. 
Washington.—¥ine growing wenther; 
with plenty of sunshine and less rainfall thin 
preceding week; plowing and seeding rue 
tions very active; ali crops looking well 
Oregon.—Favorable weather conditions pre- 
vailed throughout week, except damaging frost 
morning of the 17th in southern Counties; prog 
ress in bloom uninterrupted; encourag lg pros: 
pects continue; activity in farming operations. 
California.—Continued drouth and drying 
winds affected seriously the outlook for g1 
hay, and pasturage; fruit and nut crops slightly 


injured by frost; cherry crop extraordinarily 
good. s ; 
MARK W. HARRINGTON, Chief of Bureau, 











Cultivation of the Teasel. 

A very important branch of the agri- 
cultural industry of New York State’is 
the cultivation of the teasel, that essen- 
tial to the “ fullers’”’ trade, for which as 
yet all mechanical ingenuity has failed 
to devise a substitute.” It was not until 
quite recently that the growing of the 
teasels in the United States has been 
conducted upon a paying basis, and our 
domestic cloth manufacturers were 
obliged to secure their supply from 
France, England, Belgium, Austria, Po- 
land, »»1 the Crimea, where teasel cal- 
ture lias ior years occupied a position of 
prominence. In France there are over 
6,000 acres devoted to this industry ex- 
clusively, and the annual yield is valued 
at close to $5,000,000. Of this quan- 
tity some $2,000,000 worth are necessary 
for home consumption, and the rest, up- 
ward of 60,000 tons, are exported. The 
teasel, or, botanically, the Dipsacus ful- 
lonum, isa burr weighing about as much 
as an ordinary burdock. The prickles 
of the teasel have a small knob at the 
end, and this is mounted on an elastic 
stem, and set with great precision on the 
central spindle, which, revolving, claws 
the surface of the cloth and raises a nap. 


Cheap Music. 


We will send a number of the New York 
Musical Echo, containing 32 large pages of th® 
best music written—songs, selections from 
operas, waltzes, ete.—upon receipt of the 
coupen below, and seven cents in stamps. 
This is a rare chance to get a large quantity 
of the best kind of music at a nominal price. 








AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 7 cents, for which send 
one number Musical Echo to 


BOM ws crc veavececece 
ae a a a ee 
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Nore—We cannot send any particular song 
or piece of music desired—only a number 





containing @ large amount of very good musie, 








PERSONAL. 


Andrew Gustafron, a rich farmer of Porter 
County, Ind., has been advertising for about 





' two years for a wife, and has had lots of trou- 
' ble. 


April 17 he was married to Miss Olive 
Carlson, of Lincoln, Neb. He had previously 
entered into an engagement with a Chicago 
woman, whom he jilted on findiug out that 
she was a grandmother. She has begun suit 
against him for breach of promise. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








ADVERTISER'S HANDY GUIDE. Compiled 
and Published by Bates & Morse Advertising 
Agency, New York. 
covers. Price $2.00 
The tenth issue of the Advertiser’s Handy 

Guide is indeed a book of the century—pro- 

gressive, up-to-the-times, opportune. All 

desirable features of previous issues, of ar- 
rangement, statistics of circulation of all 
prominent daily and weekly journals, the 
grouping of special publications, are repro- 
duced in the present volume. The principal 
change is im the careful revision which estab- 
lishes the authority ef the handy volume.— 

Journal of Education, Boston. 

SPRAYING CROYVS. Why, When, and How. 
By Clarence M. Weed, D. Se., Professor in the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Second (revised) edition. New 
York: Orange Judd Company. Price 25 cents. 
The large first edition of this practical 

handbook having been exhausted in less than 

two years, the present second edition is pub- 
lished. It is larger by 20 pages than the first 
edition; has been revised throughout and 
brought up to date in every way. The intro- 
duction discusses the following subjects: Crop 
enemies; spraying against insects; feeding 
habits of insects; development of parasitic 
fungi; the philosophy of spraying; insect- 
icides used in spraying; fungicides used in 
spraying; combining insecticides and fungi- 
cides; cost of spraying materials; prejudice 
against spraying; spraying apparatus; cost of 
spraying; profits of spraying; spraying and 
the weather; spraying trees in blossom; prun- 
ing trees; a spraying calendar; spraying pre- 


cautions. 
Notes. 

Notable articles to be expected in the May 
Overland are ‘‘ Egypt To-day,’’ by Hon. Jere- 
miah Lynch, author of “ Egyptian Sketches’’: 
“The Palmistry of China and Japan,’’ by 
Prof. Stewart Culin, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the first article on that subject 
in the English language; ‘‘ The Collie in Men- 
docino,”” a beautifully illustrated Aper; 
“The Nicaragua Canal,’? by Lieut. Winn, 


766 pp., 44 x6j. Flexible 


litical aspect); ‘* King Solomon's Mines,”” by 
Rounsevelle Wildman, the editor, a Malayan 
sketch; ‘* The Chinese Six Companies,’’ by an 
educated Chinaman, intended to correct much 
popular misunderstanding: and More Kame 
bles on the Midway,’’ a continuation of {ie 
| elaborately illustrated Midwinter Fair artiics 
| When a paper serving a chosen line o! | ule 
| ersappears filled with interesting reading mt 
ter, and crowded advertising columis, (" 
gratulations are in order. The 2!st aunive 
sary edition of the Philadelphia Cash Gr’ 
fills the bill in every particular, and isac 
te its owners and publishers. The | 
McFetridge Co. have by earnest 

hard work acquired for this paper an 
but entirely deserved popularity 
success continue. 

Journal of Proceedings of 22d An 3 
sion of the Vermont State Grange, P. of |hy 
from D. D. Howe, Secretary. 

pee panama : 
A Remarkable Pook. 

Clapp & Co., Bankers, Mills Building ’ 
York, have issueda volume, h ndsome ly 
up, containing all their weekly market 
for the past year, together with a greats! 
of other valuable information, arrange: 
easily-referred-to way. Itcontains 0 pi 
including buildings occupied by 24 ex 
history and data of 11 others. 

Quantity and "Government values of 
all nature’s American products, grow! 
or fished at points of production; also 
values. 

Prices daily at speculative ceni: 
Chicago and New York. 

Storage capacity, rates, and who © 
inspection at grain centers. ” 

Where England buys food products year" 
what they pay for same, amount bought, ws 
they grow, and price yearly. 

Quantity of wheat, rye, barley, 2 
grown in the world annually, home ©" 
sumption, exports and imports and pop"! 
of 28 wheat producing countries. _ 

Immigration and destination of immu: 
in 1893. Amount of gold and silver ‘ 
yearly and since American mints we! 
tablished. 

Movement of cotton daily in 1595 at * 
ports, weekly at 24 interior towns, \ 
grown or spun in the world, yearly pri 
quantity grown. - 

Stocks, bond and interest tables, »" 
stocks, and clearing house records. 

Prices of silver yearly for 60 years. 7” 

Page 237 shows the 1893 shrinkage eq"! 
the cost of the Civil War. we 

Have received your paper all right, ® . 
must say that it is truly an excellent agricul 
tural journal.—A. ForREst, West Supers 
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U. 8. A. (military advantages), and Capt. W. 
A. Merry, Consul-General of Nicaragua (po- 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. ©., MAY 1, 


1894, : 





THE GREATER CONGRESS. 


Farmers Discuss the Topics 
Which Interest Them, 








Hard Times. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: IT am 
po politician, nor do I profess to be 
yersed in political economy. It seems 
to me the trend of the arguments used 
to explain the cause for our present 
trouble is more for the purpose of bam- 
poozling the farmers and common labor- 
ers in order to get them to support a 
certain party, or patronize some party 
newspaper, than to reveal facts. 

In this article there may be some 


scattering ideas but seldom expressed, 


for which I may be termed hy axes 
put that will not change the facts in 
the case, or my opinion. I do not be- 
lieve that either Harrison’s or Cleve- 
Jand’s Administration, the McKinley 
Bill, or any other bill, has had as much 


to do in bringing about our present 
troubles as other causes, 


First, [ will state some things as I see 


them in this part of the country (East 
Ter Soon after the war coal 


mines began to open, furnaces began to 
up, railroads and other public 





ring 
ks: men from the farms rushed to 
the public works, and the farmers had to 
change their plans for want of laborers. 
The consequence is, we now buy not less 
than three-fourths of the flour we use 
from other States, more than half of our 
pork t half of the hay, Irish pota- 
tors. and sometimes a part of the corn 
used, especially in the cities or at public 
works. 

Atter awhile our railroads were com- 
pleted, 1 -sties all furnished, tanbark 
near the railroad all shipped; then the 
furnaces and factories began to close | 
down, perhaps the mest of them, like the | 
one in this vicinity, with thousands of | 
dollars’ worth of their products unsold ; | 
thus il mines must stop or greatly | 
reduce their outpet. So it is, thousands | 
of ive been thrown out of employ- | 
ment, § if the maladministration of | 
the G nt has had anything to do | 
wit the trouble, it is so remote that I | 
¢ - | am too shortsighted to see it. | 
Thus [ presume it is, to am extent at | 
lea the vreater part of the United | 
mt | 

| take into consideration the 
i farming utensils. In this part | 
ot mtry, only so far as my knowl- 
ed cnds, I believe there is enough 
t e farmers for 10, or perhaps 
20 to come, aml T suppose it to be 
s e country, and the factory 
\ 1. Perhaps the manuiac- 
turis have money enough to enable 
{ to continue operations, but they 
al » wise to do so, knowing the de- 
mail is not sufficient to pay them for so 
dl They cannot afford to pay the 
price for labor now that was paid years 
avo, when they received for their goods 
25, 50, and for some articles even 100, 
per cent. more than at the present. For | 
instance, a mowing machine that sold for | 
from 875 to $90 can be bought for from | 
£0) to £40, notwithstanding the laborers | 
demand the same or strike for higher | 
way thus it is we have come to | 
whi e way is blockaded. What is 
t lt is useless to stand and 


The labor- 
ers have acted on the principle “ where 
much is received much is required,” 
al eit their wages as fast as 
us they are debarred trom 
The farm- | 
1 all employment, nor | 
them, were they disposed | 
ti lholr provisions must come 
iru ince (at best the greater por- 
to: t t tit money to bring it. 

lias Congress or the Presi- 


car | " 


hip erable Larrier. 





ehey . in other business, 
er caiitiot furnisl 


a 


winging about such a 
Fl; auffia Or what kind of a 
tan W can possibly affeet much in 
the frelet? From youth to old 
o lame others for our 
we we readily agree 
: said, “ When the 
rth rule the people mourn,” 
ali this to be true In our case, 
0) ‘have not heen placed over us 
‘ipernatural or foreign power, 
ov ch we, as x Nation, had no con- | 
in this matter how many can 
isly plead “ not guilty”? Per- 
way Ina future article attempt to 
it other causes, —Bens. J. Mc- 
», Coulterville, Tenn. 





¢ prone f 


tro In this 


nD when | 


and Quickest Way to Raise the 
Mortgage.” 
Eprror 


‘AmMericAN Farmer: In the 


| “ paupers.” 


| . 
| dozen of eggs. I presume he means five 


/ one who is successful in the enterprise. 


pa) pg gi his —_ have a 
en, and so arrange it that it 
can be worked with a horse. Take care 
of the little things and the mortgage will 
soon melt away. Have your mo 
with an option of paying $100 or any 
multiple thereof on any interest pay day, 
and when you sell a bunch of cee try 
and arranje so the bulk of that money 
can go towards paying off the mortgage. 
Take care of your farm machinery; there 
are enough binders and valuable machin- 
ery standing out and rotting now in this 
and adjoining Townships to pay off 
several large mortgages. 

The 80-acre farmer should not try to- 

handle top many cattle, but keep lots of 
‘hogs, and by raising clover you can raise 
hogs and corn upon the same farm. A 
man with a 160-acre farm can keep 
more cattle, and should raise all his 
calves and keep them in a good, thrifty, 
~ condition until ready to turn 
off. 
_ One point I wish to make before clos- 
ing: Don’t try to pay off the mortgage 
on speculation purely; that is, buying 
feeding cattle in the Fall, buying corn 
and hogs to follow them, then pay interest 
upon the money. I am afraid that would 
be a very good way to raise the mortgage, 
instead of paying it of.—C. P. WALKER, 
Greene County, Iowa. 


A Mountaineer’s Ideas. 


Epiton AMERICAN Farmer, the 
friend of every working man and farmer: 
W hie perusing THe AMERICAN FARMER 
to-night I came to Mr. Geo. Buchanan’s 
letter against protection. He says that 
high protective tariff and the demoneti- 
zation of silver have caused all of our 
hard times. Different here, my brother. 
The people of America never knew what 
hard times were until the tariff’ deform- 
ers commenced with their free trade 
policy. L for one have suffered, but, 
thanks be to the Giver of All Good, I 
have been able to get enough to keep my 
dear wife and children from starving. 
Not so with every one here, and I am 
told by one that came from the Eastern 
“tates the other day that the suffering 
for want is appalling in the extreme. 
Again he (Mr. Geo. Buchanan) says that 
the more protection they have the poorer 
the farmers are getting, and if they have 
high protection much longer they will be 
tenants and slaves. My surmise is that 
if the Wilson Bill passes the farmers will 
be neither tenants nor slaves, but 
He does not see why the 
laboring man should pay five cents on a 


cents tariti My friend, you did not | 
think about the depreciation of from 25 
to 30 per cent. of the workingman’s 
wages, all through your free trade leaders, 
Could not the workingmgn afford to pay 
more for the few eggs that he would re- 
quire, and get a wage equa! to the amount 
of his labor? He would not have to at- 
tend the ivee trade soup houses. How 
does Mr. Buchanan pay a tribute-to the 
! manufacturers, when hides have 


£n0e 
been on the free list for some years past, 
if L remember right. You do not have 
to paya bounty on sugar. If you will 

only try to raise it, and succeed, the | 
Government will pay a bounty to every 


Workingmen and farmers, vote for tlicse 
who will give us protection, and down 
with starvation wage cutters. You can 
find a remedy at the polls in ’96.—A, 
Davipson, Malta, Mont. 
—— -—_—_- —@— 
The State of Washington. 
Eprror American Farmer: Not 
seeing much correspondence in your ex- 
ecllent paper from this State, I take the 
liberty of dropping you a line, 
Location, 22 miles due east of Seattle, 
on 8. L.8. & E.R. R., adjacent to the far- 
famed Snoqualmie Falls (hight, 268 feet). 
Principal crops, hops, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, pens, and hay; also almost all kinds 
of orchard fruits, save peaches; and nat- 





ure’s hand has planted the entire State 
into a general small-fruit garden, some va- 
riety of which we Lave on our table fresh 
and green every day in the year. First 
comes strawberries and currants, fol- 
lowed in close suecession by salmon ber- 
ries, raspberries, blackberries, huckle- 
berries (blne and red), and Oregon 
grapes. ‘Then the native cranberry, 
that holds good until strawberries arrive 
the following Spring. 

Yet, with the foregoing appetizing bill 
of fare, our enterprising farmers and 
orchardists are not content, but have 
introduced almost al) of the highly- 


THE TARIFF. 


An Abstract of Some of the 
Most Important Argu- 
ments. 








SENATOR PEFFER’S SPEECH. 


The speech of Senator Peffer, of Kansas, 
which was concluded April 13, began with a 
severe denunciation of the burden of taxation 
which oppressed the people. Coming to the 
details of taxation, he declared that it was 
only partially true that the consumer paid 
the tariff duties. On some articles he did, 
and on some he did not. He paid the duties 
on sugar, for instance, but not on nails, which 
were sold here cheaper than in Great Britain, 
though there was a duty of one and one- 
quarter cents a pound on them. 

‘*Take agricultural implements. We make 
agricultural implements cheaper here than 
they are made anywhere else in the world. 
There is not an American farmer who could 
not tell an American plow from a European 
plow in the dark by simply feeling it. The 
foreign plow is clumsy; it is heavy; it is 
awkwardly made. It is the same with the 
wagon. You hitch a team of horses to an 
American farm wagon, and you can ride off 
to the neighboring village with your wife and 
your family at a good round trot without 
tiring your team, but you could not do that 
with British wagons, which are made for 
heavy soil. A fine wagon made at the Bristol 
works in England will cost you from $115 to 
$120—that was the price three or four years 
ago, though it may now be a little less than 
that—and the ordinary farm wagon that no 
American farmer would use if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it—and he can as long as he lives 
in this country—can be made for about $60, 
while ours are made at from $50 to $55. 

“You may go along from a steam thrasher 
down to a hand rake and you will find the 
American article not only better but cheaper 
than that made in England. We supply the 
home market and more than that, and hence 
our price and not theirs governs.’’ 

The Senator said that the Wilson Bill dis- 
criminates against the farmers, and gave the 
following table of instances: 





Present law, with 
ad valorem 


Articles. equivalent in Wilson Bill. 
per cent. } 
\Per 
Beef, mutton, | et. 
and pork....2c. per pound.,'.... Free. 
Bacon and 
BEER veescces 5e. per pound.|.... Do. 
Preserved { | 
Se reer re 25 | Do. 
Cabbage ......'3e. ench.......!++-+ Do. 
Eggs ......0.-. BC. AAOZEN....' e000] Do. 
WOOK. .ccce cee li to lc. per | 
| pound...... looeel Do. 


Horses and 


| 
Mules....... $0 each and 30, ‘a9 per cent. 
per cent. if! (average $9 
worth over |} each). 
ines ocvdenn 
Barley ........ 8c. per bushel 65 20 per cent, 
Butter........ 6c. per pound. 33 | Do. 
Cheese ........ Do. | Do. 
__ een per tom. ....).... $2 a ton .....0. 
eee 40e. per bush..'.... 20c. per bush.. 
Vo atocs...... 25c. per bush..'....\10c. per bush.. 
Veet IER cc choceces cccsecoces 25 10 per cent.... 


Poultry, live. 3c. per pound. .... 2c. per pound, 
P"ltry, dress- | | 
OB, -cccccccecs je. per pound.'.... 3c. per pound, 


He paid particular attention to the item of 
eggs, giving figures which have heretofore 
appeared in TitK AMERICAN FARMER as to 
the enormous importations of these, and the 
countries whence they come. 

He claimed that the bill did not reduce 
taxation; it simply transferred it, and gen- 
erally to the prejudice of the farmers. 

THE WOOL DUTIES. 


The Senator protested strongly against tak- 
ing the duties off wool and leaving them on 


cloth. He wanted free trade for all or for 
none. It was absurd to call wool raw mate- 
rial. 


‘* The successful wool grower of to-day isan 
inventor, he is a philosopher, he is a mechanic, 
he is an engineer, and he is «a workman. 
That is the way in which we have produced 
our wool of the present standard—by careful 
work. We have improved our breeds by 
careful selection of stock. 

** Hence I say that wool is not a raw material 
with the farmer, but it is afinished product, 
and our present quantity and quality has been 
brought about by a long series of very careful 
and studious work.”’ 

* * * * % 


* Going into details, here isastatement from 

the wool growers giving the items as to th 
capital invested in sheep, the capital inves 
in farms and the number of flocks and flock- 
masters, and so on. 
Cupital in SHEEP. .ccccccceeeeseceesce +» $120,000,000 
Cupttal in farms and barns for sheep 400,000,000 
Number of flocks and flockmasters.. 1,009,000 
Number of men employed a portion 

Of TNE FOAM... cerecccece veeeeeceeeeees 
Wool produced, pounds,......sese+6+ 
Vale. ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccecces 





Number of sheep.....ee cececeee coves ),000, 

Value of sheep sold for pelt andfood 30,009,000 
Amount pald IN WAMEB....66 cece e cee 5,000, 

Value of services of flockinasters.... 50,000,000 
Cost of wasbing and shearing sheep. 5,000,000 
Total amount paid for labor........- 80,000,000 
* * . * . 


‘* Farmers do not object to a reasonable pro- 
tection on manufactured goods. They are 
willing that duties shall cover difference in 
cost of production where any such difference 
exists. But they are unable to understand 
how such compeusating duties operate advan- 
tageously to manufacturers and disadvantage- 
ously to farmers. They do not see the force 
of the arzument which insists on a high tariff 
on woolen goods to protect manufacturers 
against cheap labor in Great Britain, and 
which at the same time asserts that the farmer 





improved varieties of the aforesaid fruits, 


though natives of the State, principal of 
which I mention a variety of blackberry 





We will take the man upon a 

4 Of 50 acres, who has a family 
rly fixed, with enough horses and 
run the farm. I would’ suggest 
‘ian, and his wife also, to have a 
‘in rules to go by, and then try 
as close to them as possible. In 

' place, a man with an 80 acre 
‘t adapt himself to that amount. 

‘ not overstock it, so that he can- 
ything well. Keep one good 
‘ either a span of brood mares 
‘of colts, that will improve by 
Pp from 4 to 10 good cows, and 

t having three dry nine months 
year, have them give milk 10 
in the year. See that they are 
y housed, fed and cared for, to 
pre the greatest amount of milk and 
- Decide what breed of hogs to 

and stick to that breed. Keep 
' brood sows, and should you have 
8 Taek in the Spring with pigs, breed 
i ‘ave a second litter in September. 
; a8 your debts so that you wont 
ve to teed all your shoats off in the 
inter, Feed part so as to have some to 
part Pr pescis. month, but have the main 
pat, a pigs fattened in the pasture 
it a une, and July. Always make 
: point to have something to sell off 
lt every week in the year. Instead 
rine large store bill in the Fall or 
hte pa: J y and buy what your family 
= ith butter, eggs, poultry, potatoes, 
- I think a farmer should live largely 


8e]] n 


of 








known as the Evergreen,so named from 
| the fact that it retains its green foliage 


| throughout the Winter. The crop coim- 


tinues to produce abundance of fruit till 
| shut off by extreme cold weather. Ber- 
| ries very large and luscious, hang in 
| immense clusters. As soon as one clus- 
| ter disappears another takes its place. 
| The vine is hardy, of tremendous growth, 
' and would, I think, thrive in almost any 
| part of the Union. 

| I have now a vine that has been 
| transplanted only two years that started 
| six vines from the root last Spring that 
| are now almost as thick as a man’s wrist, 
‘and 27 fect long. From five hills of 
| these berries [ make all the wine I need 
| for my own use, being a widower 80 
| years old, living all alone on my 160- 
marsh farm. I have some roots that I 
will not use, and should any of your 
subscribers wish to experiment with 
them, write me and I will take pleasure 
in forwarding them to their address, 
thus being enabled to distribute to 
others that which is a pleasure to me.— 
Watrer Fiver, Snoqualmie, Wash. 


ee 


The Worst of All. 
Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: 


We 


have had a nice Winter, also measles in 
abundance, and lots of other insig- 
nificant difficulties; but the effects of the 
Wilson Bill are the worst of all.—Caprt. 
J. H. Bourne, Hellens, Md. 





which seem to thrive and produce as | 


| mences to ripen about August, and con- | 


who produces wool does not need any protec- 
tion agvinst cheap labor and cheap land inthe 
production of wool that competes in his own 
| market with the wool he raises on his farm. 
| He knows that in Anstralia wool is grown on 
| Jand that costs but a triile in the way of rent; 
that sheep are raised there in vast numbers 


| 


| for the wool alone, and that the actual cost of 


producing good wool is much less than what 


cule. 
‘* All he asks is fair treatment.”’ 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


the sugar matter, and the benefits that would 


it costs here to produce an article of equal 


The Senator went into a long discussion of 


accrue to the country from the growing of our 














Germs 


of disease feed on life, and 
are only overcome by the 
making of sound, healthy 
tissue. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is an easy, palatable fat food 
that makes new tissue quick- 
ly and gives strength. Phy- 


dorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, NM. ¥. All Draggists. 





fry 


sicians, the world over, eD~ « 


—_ oe He cle : a bounty rather than 
a duty. He conc this of his argu- 
ment as follows: ie 2 

“It has been demongtrated that sugar-bear- 


ing sorghum will in more than half the 
States of the Union«and mature well. But 
there is one ot with reference to the 
plant, and it is the e with respect to beets 
to at least nearly the same extent. It is 
easily affected by frost, and it will require 
the protection of large sheds and warehouses, 
so that the crystallizing material will not be 
injured by frost. It has been shown that 
good sugar-producing plants are grown in 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and 


““Itis a business, as I said in the beginning 
that must be established out among the 
farmers. A sugar manufacturer cannot re- 
move the beets from Kansas and Nebraska to 
Boston, Mass., or to New York, or to Pater- 
son, but he must bring his factory right there 
where the beets are grown. Southern States 
are progressing rapidly. After they began to 
build their factories out among the cotton 
planters, and to build their furnaces and their 
rolling mills in the midst of iron and coal 
mines, they found they could produce cotton 
cloth and pig iron as cheaply as they are pro- 
duced anywhere in the world and much 
cheaper than they are produced in any other 
portion of this country. 

‘Now, the sugar manufacturing business 
must go out among the farmers. So here is 
an industry (and that isa strong point I make 
for my people) in which the farmers can pro- 
duce what is called raw material and have it 
manufactured right in their midst with a 
community of farmers around the factory; 
and at the rates at which beets are selling to 
such factories, and at the rates at which 
manufacturers can afford to pay, the farmers 
can make a good living off of 10 acres of land, 
and in addition to that they can buy the land 
and pay for it out of the proceeds over and 
above their living. If we are ever to arrive 
at a system of small farming, without waiting 
until we are forced to it, here is a voluntary 
method. Here is an opportunity for the 
sugar manufacturers to32>it mankind by 
benefiting the small farmezs around them, 
and I plead for them. 

“*T plead for the overcrowded wheat farmer 
and the overcrowded cattle farmer and the 
corn farmer and the cotton farmer. Here is 
an opportunity to establish an industry the 
product of which is needed, constantly need- 
ed, among our people. There is a great open- 
ing, and that would benefit the farmers 
greatly. I am not asking for any benefit to 
the manufacturer; but I have shown that it 
is utterly impossible for the farmers them- 
selves to build these factories. We must 
bring among us men who can supply the capi- 
tal; and that being so, fhose men must under- 
stand that they are not to compete with the 
cheap sugar of Germany, France, and Austria, 
or they will not build their factories.”’ 


SENATOR SMITH’S SPEECH. 


April 17, Senator Smith, of New Jersey, 
made an exhaustive argument against the in- 
come tax feature, 4vhjch he denounced as 
socialistic, anarchistic, unpopular, un-Demo- 
cratic, and un-American. 

‘“*And where, may I ask, if begun, shall 
such concession end?’ An income tax of two 
per cent. can only serve to whet the appetite 
| of insatiate socialism. ‘What next? The free 
| Silver coinage and sabtneasury plans of the 
| Populists or the abolition of Presidency, Vice- 
| Presidency, and Senaté demanded by the 
| Socialists? A two per cent. tax will appear, 
| as the Senator from Indiana has said, ‘‘a very 
small and trifling Matiet compared to others 
more serious.’’ What ate those others more 
serious? And how soo must they be ex- 
pected? If we are really confronted by the 
specter of communism, we may as well under- 
stand the situation that Wwe may be prepared 
to meet it. Do those who indulge in these 
yague premonitions of secial disaster really 
appreciate and believe the full meaning of 
their words? Or are they wilfing to take the 
risk of encouraging in¢endiarism only in order 
to carry their point? Which position do they 
wish to assume—that of promoters of disorder 
and class hatred, or of demagogues eager to 
curry favor with the physically indolent and 
mentally depraved ? 

‘*This is not Democracy. It is cowardice 
and folly. If disapproval of such a tendency 
| involves the reproachful designation of ‘con- 
servative,’ then I am a conservative. The 
true Democratic party stands to-day between 
and above the class rapacity and greed en- 
gendered by Republican legislation and the 
unbridled license and unreasoning prejudice 
of the unsuccessful. It is charged with the 
responsibility of prevénting, by the exercise 
of wisdom, prudence, and courage, the clash 
of these opposing elements. And it has the 

wer to perform its full duty, because be- 
tind it, greater and stronger than all other 
forces combined, is the sturdy common sense 
of the American people. 

‘It would be as distinctly a betrayal of 
trust to yield to the one element as to yield to 
the other. The Democratic party has no 
better right to tax the few for the benefit of 
the many than to tax the many for the benefit 
of the few. And yet that and nothing else is 
the avowed purpose of this proposition.” 


SENATOR M’LAURIN’S SPEECH. 


April 17 Senator A. J. McLaurin, of Mis- 
sissippi, delivered a purely rhetorical har- 
rangue against protection, without giving any 
real facts or figures, either new or old. It 
was merely declamation. 


SENATOR MORRILL’S SPEECH. 


April 18 Senator Justin 8. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, criticized severely the inconsistencies 
and falsities of the Wilson Bill. With ref- 
erence to the agricultural schedule, he said: 

‘*The tariff portion of this bill makes its 
destructive purpose prominent by an assault 
upon each and every production of the farmer, 
It cuts the jugular of sheep husbandry by 
consigning wool to the free list and to the 
tender mercy of free trade. American wool 
growing in competition with the cheap labor 
| and cheap pasturage of Australia, Africa, and 
| South America must perish. Even the long- 
wool sheep for mutton are likely to be mainly 
supplied by Canada. With the removal of 
10 cents duty per pound on clothing wools 
the flocks upon our thousand hills will disap- 
pear. The good shepherds who have invested 
more than five hundred millions of capital to 
uphold this Ler ye She to gain a modest 
support will find themselves caught in a tariff 
thicket to be offered up as a sacrifice toa 
Democratic theory only. 

‘The fact that wool, under protection from 
1892 to 1893, there was an increase in one 
year of 31,000,000 pounds, conclusively 
proves that it is entitled to continued favor. 
The further fact that from a well-grounded 
fear of the hostile legislation now impending 


here, the decline ks total value of sheep 











from Jan. 1, 1893, to Jan. 1, 1894, was from 
$125, 909,264 to , 186,110, or showing a 
shrinkage, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, of $37,900,000 is only a foretaste 
of the final fate of weol,,even in the country 
where the annual product now stands the 
third largest of the world. The large demand 
for foreign wool to supply the home deficiency 
will create peremptory demands for gold to 
balance the adverse foreign account. 

‘* Wool is not only about to be slaughtered, 
but it seems foreordained by the Sangrado 
Democratic leaders that no interest or product 
of the farmer shall escape being bled by the 
bill reported. Grain of all kinds, cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs, lard, butter, cheese, milk, 
flax, hemp, hay, straw, eggs, and poultry are 
all to have something of their prosperity with- 
drawn, either by the total loss of protection 
or by a radical reduction of tariff duties. 
This serves to show that revenue reformers 
love our Canadian neighbors much better 
than ourselves. No wonder that the hilari- 
ous Tory leader there should tell his people 
that the Wilson Bill ‘gives Canada all she 
wants without surrendering anything.’ 


tection of a 15 per cent. duty. This may ex- 
clude the mungo and shoddy, but it will not 
exclude the low-grade y woolen cloths, 
which are to be subject only to an ad valorem 
duty, without the specific duty on weight 
which has heretofore successfully served to 
shut them out. The Wilson Bill, therefore, 


will be likely to furnish the dumping ground 
for a large share of the most w ess shoddy 
goods of Euro: 


** But, as if it were not enough to cripple 
the home market of the farmer, this blind- 
eyed tariff bill proposes to abrogate all reci- 
procity arrangements by which farmers and 
others secured for their preducts a broader 
and valuable market abroad. The sudden 
and splenetic abrogation of all these arrange- 
ments with foreign nations cannot fail to 
shock their good will and seriously affront 
our own people.’’ 


SENATOR PERKINS’S 8PEECH. 


April 19 Senator Geo. C. Perkins, of Cali- 
fornia, discussed the various ways of raising 
the $500,000,000 a year necessary to carry on 
the Government, and supported the McKin- 
ley plan as the ripe result of 30 years’ experi- 
ence. He strongly opposed the Wilson Bill 
as destructive of the great interests of his 
State—agricultural, manufacturing, and min- 
ing. 

California exported, chiefly fo the East, 
in 1892, 112,749,200 pounds of fresh deciduous 
fruit, 69,715,000 pounds of citrus fruit, 59,- 
432,661 pounds of dried fruit, 53,336,960 
pounds of raisins, 110,574,420 pounds of 
canned fruit, and 4,126,605 pounds of al- 
monds and walnuts. The development of 
these industries which have afforded these 
exports has been aided by protection, which 
should be enlarged rather than diminished. 
As the production of the semi-trgpic fruits in 
our country has increased the price has de- 
clined and the consumption kept pace with 
the production. The fact is also established 
that our oranges, lemons, figs, raisins, cur- 
rants, olives and olive oil, almonds, and wal- 
nuts are equal in quality to the best and 
superior in general to the like products im- 
ported. 

But California contends at a disadvantage 
with the old and populous country of the 
Mediterranean, of cheap labor, low rates of 
interest, and cheap transportation. Over 
mountains and deserts the California prod- 
ucts must be carried, but notwithstanding 
these hardships the east is supplied with fruit 
of better quality and lower rates than for- 
merly, when the foreign market had the 
monopoly. Yet, with this great product not 
one-fifth of the people of the United States 
enjoy the luxury of semi-tropic fruits and 
nuts. We ask that the prevailing duties on 
these be not disturbed, and that the bill under 
consideration be so amended that these indus- 
i may continue to develop and increase. 

he home production of semi-tropic fruits 
appears to have largely increased their con- 
sumption. Formerly rare and “costly luxu- 
ries, they are coming into more common use, 
and we may look forward to the time when 
they will become common but cheap luxuries 
to all classes of people. That this is a desid- 
eratum devoutly to be wished no one will 
deny, and it may be accomplished under just 
protection. The value of olive oil imported 
in 1881 was $480,683 for 384,412 gallons, and 
in 1891, under an increased duty, was $876,- 
613 for 733,489 gallons. 

In the meantime the production in Cali- 
fornia has largely increased, and is now: 
marching on to a busines of great magnitude, 
olive orchards being planted in every section 
of the State. Pickled olives were imported in 
1891 to the value of $320,163. This com- 
modity is proposed to be placed on the free 
list. California given protection will 
supply the demand with a better article, and 
in time at less rates. The importation of 
dried prunes has averaged 60,000,000 pounds 
annually during the past seven years. Cali- 
fornia produced in 1886, 2,000,000 pounds, 
amd in 1892, 25,000,000 pounds, the consump- 
tion steadily increasing as the good quality of 
the California product becomes known, at the 
same time lessening the price to the consumer. 

There was imported into the United States 
in 1892, 23,250,809 pounds of raisins, and 
California in the same year sent to the Eastern 
markets 53,336.960 pounds. This fruit is still 
classed among the luxuries, used only by the 
more wealthy, but, under the stimulus of home 
production is advancing to common use and 
becoming a necessity in the household. But 
not one-tenth of the amount js consumed that 
will be under the full development of Ameri- 
can production. Let the encouragement of 
American production continue, and all the 
various sections of our country, the Atlantic 
Coa-t, the great Valley of the Mississippi, the 
mining region of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the high plateaus will all be supplied abun- 
dantly with a better article and at cheaper 
rates than have ever before been known. 
American production of raisins, as of other 
delicate fruits, means prosperity to large 
American communities and adding an in- 
creased ratio to the aggregate American wealth, 
in this, that it saves to the people for circu- 
lation and mutual assistance what would 
otherwise go abroad not to return in any form, 
and that it gives to capital investments for its 
money, to bankers activity in their exchanges, 
employment to labor, freight for transporta- 
tion, markets for manufactures and farm 
products, building up cities, communities, 
and States. 

Bold and enterprising men have engaged in 
these productions, investing large sums of 
money and the toil of years until now tens of 
thousands of people and millions of dollars are 
represented, A vast amount of wealth has 
been added to the country, and comfort and 
luxuries given the people. To establish this 
and to advance it protection was necessary, 
and no free trader nor pessimist can show that 
it has worked any hardship in America, In 
fact, in this case, protection has proved an 
unexceptional blessing. The duty upon the 
importation of raisins and other semi-tropical 
fruits should be retained as established in the 
tariff of 1890. This also affords the oppor- 
tunity to inerease the revenue where the 
foreigner will pay for the privilege of com- 
peting in the market. The high prices we 
have paid for these delicacies have enriched 
the landowners of the Mediterranean countries 
at the cost of our stores of the precious 
metals. 

These may be called some of the specialties 
of California and the list be greatly enlarged. 
Of these specialties, citrus fruits, figs, raisins, 
and nuts, we imported in 1891 to the value of 
$15,062,208, and in 1892 to the value of 
$11,237,285. This was so much money sent 
abroad that could have aided in passing over 
the period of hard times if it had been re- 
tained at home in exchange for home products 
of the same class. ‘The encouragement of the 
cultivation of these fruits opens another source 
of business for our people. This is in the 
preservation of fruits for exportation. This 
also implies the encouragement of sugar pro- 
duction. 

Statistics show that Great Britain consumes 
annually per capita 703 pounds of sugar, 
while but 55 pounds are used in the United 
States. It is also known that the table con- 
sumption in the United States greatly exceeds 
per capita that in Great Britain. The excess 
in the latter country is used in the preser- 
vation of fruit and the making of the various 
commodities, as jams, jellies, and other articles 
of which fruit is the basis. 

This indicates the enormous business now 
existing in England in this line, and what a 
great industry may be developed in our own 
country by the encouragement of the culture 
of fruit and sugar. 

SENATOR GALLINGER’S SPEECH. 


April 20 Senator J. H. Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, said, with reference to the agri- 
cuitural schedule: 

‘The bill under consideration plays havoc 
with the interests of New England farmers, 
and promises to forever wipe out the men who 
are struggling to sustain themselves on the 
rocky farms of New Hampshire. Under the 
present law our farmers are reasonably 
perous, finding a market for their surplus 
products in the manufacturing cities and vil- 





“I do not forget, while wool is to be free, 
that mungo and shoddy are to have the pro- 





brought into competition with the farmers of 
Canada, where labor is cheaper and the soil 
more easily tilled. Notwithstanding the high 
duties on hay, apples, potatoes, eggs, etc., 
considerable importations were made from 
Canada during the past year, and now it is 
proposed to put many of our leading farm 
products on the free list, and to materially 
reduce the duties on others. 

‘* Look at the record. Under existing law 
the duty on bacon and hams is 5 cents per 
pound; broom corn, $8 per ton; cabbages, 
3 cents each; cider, 5 cents per gallon; eggs, 
5 cents per dozen; lard, 2 cents per pound; 
milk, 5 cents per gallon; green peas, 40 cents 
per bushel; straw, 30 per cent. ad valorem; 
tallow, 1 cent ‘ pound, and wool grease, 4 
cent per pound. All these are to go on the 
free list. Reducing specific to ad valorem 
duties, the reductions made on live stock and 
products of the farm not put on the free list 
are as follows: Horses, from 30 to 20 per cent. ; 
cattle, from 50 to 20; oats, from 40 to 20; 
barley, from 65 to 30; butter, from 33 to 20; 
cheese, from 42 to 25; beans, from 40 to 20; 
hay, from 43 to 20; onions, from 50 to 20; 
potatoes, from 52 to 30; other vegetables, 
from 25 to 10; apples, from 34 to 20; live 
poultry, from 32 to 20; dressed poultry, from 
54 to 20, and starch, from 84 to 30. 

“This means disaster to the agricultural 
interests of northern New Hampshire.’’ 


PETITIONS AND BILLS 


Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14. 


By Mr. Cousins: From 40 citizens of Jones 
County, Iowa, against sale of imitation dairy 
products. 





MonDay, APRIL 16. 


By Mr. Dalzell: From Grain and Flour 
Exchange of Pittsburg, Pa., against the Hatch 
Anti-Option Bill. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 


By Mr. Silby: From citizens of Mercer 
County, Pa., for issue of legal] tender money 
for good roads. 

By Mr. Gorman: A bill to transfer the U. S. 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries to the 
Department of Agriculture. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


By Mr. Sherman: From C. H. Blackstone 
and 23 others, of Sanquoit, N. Y., for the bill 
regulating sale of dairy products. 

By Mr. Russell: From citizens of Lebanon, 
Conn., for the same. 
By Mr. Boutelle: From citizens of Abbott, 
Me., for the same, 





A NEW DIVISION 


In the Department of Agriculture. 


Amew Division has been created in the Wea- 
ther Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, 
to be known as the Division of Agricultural 
Soils. 
It will be the duty of this Division to sup- 
— the present work of the Weather 

ureau by continuing the study of the rain- 
fall and temperature after they enter the soil, 
and to keep a continuous record of the moist- 
ure and temperature conditions within some of 
the most important types of soil in the coun- 
try. Rain is of little benefit to plants until 
it enters the soil where it can be absorbed by 
their roots. It is extremely important, there- 
fore, to continue the study of the rainfall fur- 
ther than has heretofore been done, and to 
keep a record of the amount and distribution 
of the moisture and temperature within the 
soils adapted to different agricultural crops. 

In the humid portions of the United States 
rain falls, on an average, for two or three con- 
secutive days, and is followed by an interval 
of eight or ten days of fair weather. The soil 
has to offer such a resistance to the descent 
of this rainfall that a sufficient quantity of 
water may be retained for the use of crops 
during the fair-weather period. It should 
not, however, offer too much resistance, as 
this would interfere with a free circulation of 
air within the soil. The actual conditions of 
air, moisture, and temperature which soils 
are able to maintain largely determine what 
classes of plants are adapted to the soils. The 
relative amount of moisture maintained by 
different soils for the use of plants, and the 
relative temperature of soils, depend very 
largely upon their texture, so that, even with 
the same rainfall and exposure to heat, differ- 
ent soils may maintain very different condi- 
tions. ‘This difference in the meteorological 
conditions under the surface has an important 
bearing upon the adaptability of soils to crops, 
because of the influences on their develop- 
ment, yield, texture, quality, vitality, and 
time of ripening, 

It shall be the duty of this Division to es 
tablish the meteorological conditions main- 
tained by important types of soils, like the 
early truck lands; by the soils adapted to the 
several grades of tobacco and to the different 
varieties of cotton and fruit; by wheat and 
corn lands; and by the soils of the arid and 
semi arid regions, where the duty of water is 
so all-important. 

The simple record of moisture in the soil 
from time to time will be of great interest 
and have a wide practical application to agri- 
culture. It is difficult to tell from the rain- 
fall table whether the season has been favor- 
able or otherwise for the crops, for so much 
depends upon the distribution of the rainfall 
and upon how it fell that it is impossible to 
judge how much has been available to plants. 
A record of the soil moisture, however, will 
show directly how much of the water has been 
available. When the conditions favorable to 
different agricultural interests are once estab- 
lished and when the conditions maintained 
by different types of soils are known, a basis 
will be provided for the classificatin and val- 
uation ef other lands for different classes of 
crops and for the more intelligent improve- 
ment of lands. 

The meteorological conditions within the 
soil which are unfavorable to certain kinds of 
plants may be extremely favorable to others, 
and may thus offer advantages for special 
agricultural interests which cannot be carried 
on in other soils. For this reason the early 
truck crops of the Atlantic Seaboard are con- 
fined to a very narrow strip of soils of peculiar 
texture, which a few years ago were lying 
out as barren wastes, not being adapted to the 
then staple crops, wheat and corn. They are 
now the most valuable lands of the Eastern 
States when devoted to early truck. The 
same may be said of the bright tobacco lands 
of the South, which were so poor that they 
were generally left out as barren wastes, until 
it was discovered that they were adapted to 
this particular interest. They give a texture 
and color to the tobacco which cannot be pro- 
duced on other soils. The texture of the 
lands and the meteorological conditions they 
maintain force the truck crops to a quick and 
early development, and give a fine texture 
and bright yellow color to the tobacco when 
it is properly cultivated and cured. 

This adaptation of certain soils and locali- 
ties to special crops and agricultural interests 
may be seen in all parts of the country, and is 
very largely due to the ordinary atmospheric 
meteorological conditions, and to the relation 
of the different soils to these conditions. 
This relation of the soils to the rainfall and 
beat has as a rule far more effect upon the 
crops than the difference in the chemical 
composition of the soils, for all soils have a 
large excess of plant food over and above the 
requirements for even very large crops. 

Stations will be located in the most im- 
portant established soil types, where records 
will be kept of the soil moisture and tempera- 
ture by the regular or volunteer observers of 
the-Weather Bureau, or when these are not 
properly located for this work, by others who 
may be interested in the work. It is hoped 
that the experiment stations, the agricultural 
colleges, the State weather services, and other 
institutions and individuals interested in this 





lages of the State. They are necessarily 





line of work will co-operate as the investi- 
gations develop, 
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Action of Ammonia Phosphate. 


The first effect of ammonia phosphate 
is to produce a most luxuriant braird ; 
each plant tillers or forms stems to such 
an extent as almost to have a bushy ap- 


pearance, and if no check follows, the» 


luxuriant growth continues, and a very 


large crop is produced. But a check is: 


not unlikely. Soon after the brairding, 


the plant may assume a sickly, yellow-- 


ish appearance, and the prospects of an 
crop at all seem doubtful. 


the sickly appearance may disappear, 
and a good crop may after all be pro- 


duced; nature, as a rule, contending: 


such obstacles to 
is evident that the 


successfully with 
growth. But it 


plant has been checked by the injurious « 


action, and that better results would be 
got if it could be avoided, while it might 
often happen that the injury might not 
be only temporary, but that the plant 
might succumb. The injury has now 
been found to be due to phosphoric acid 
set tree by the decomposition of the am- 
monia phosphate, and apparently not 
required at that stage. And the remedy 
has been found to be an alkali; not any 
alkali, for lime has not been found to 
effect the purpose, and soda in a doubt- 
ful and partial way, but a special alkali, 
viz., potash used in the form of alkaline 
potash carbonate. It does not, therefore, 
seem to be a case of simple neutralism, 
but of maintaining a condition in the 
plant that only potash can maintain. 
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Give Me the Baby. 


Give me the baby to hold, my dear— 
To hold and hug, and to love and kiss, 

Ah! he will come to me, never a fear— 
Come to the nest of a breast like this, 


As warm for him as his face with cheer, 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear. 


Trustfully yield him to my caress. 
a Bother,’ you say? What! a “bother™ to 
me ?— 
To fill up my sou! with such happiness 
As the love of a baby that laughs to be 
Snuggled away where my heart can hear 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear. 


Ah, but his hands are grimed, you say, 
And would soil my laces and clutch my hair— 
Well, what would pleasure me more, I pray, 
: the touch and tug of the wee hands 
there ?— 
The wee hands there, and the warm face here— 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear. 


Give me the baby! (Oh, won't you sec? 

* * * Somewhere, out where the green of 

the lawn 

Is turning to gray and the maple tree 

Is weeping its leaves of gold upon 
A little mound, with a dead rove near * * *) 
Give me the baby to hold, my dear! 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 





About Women. 


HE YOUNG women of Columbian 

University, here at Washington, are 

trying to raise $2,000, with which they 

intend to found a “ Lucy Stone Scholar- 

ship.” This will aid other girls to obtain 

a college education, who woald other- 
wise have to do without. 

* 


a 
LIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING, whose ms all women -who 
have read them love, was a remarkable 
infant prodigy when a child. At 10 
years of age she read Homer in the 
original Greek, and her poem, “The 
Battle of Marathon,” an epic in four 
books, was written when she was 11 or 
12, 
« * 
FOR THE first time in the history of 
the County, a woman of Rockford, 
Ill., was placed on the list of petit jurors, 
and that was purely an accident. Miss 
Alice Schmauss is her name, but it ap- 
peared in the tax list as “ Al Schmauss,” 
and the supervisor mistook it for a man’s 
name. Her friends urge her to appear 
for duty. 


* * x 


SOME YOUNG women of Washington 
have formed themselves into a Fort- 
nightly Club for the purpose of reading 
newspapers carefully and discussing cur- 
rent topics. Each member makes a re- 
port at each meeting on some topic pre- 
viously assigned her, and as a result 
they can now discuss intelligently tariff, 
finance, Coxey, and all the weighty sub- 
jects which now trouble the masculine 
side of the public mind. 
x * x 
ADIE BARCLAY, of Saybrook, 
Conn., deserves to have her name re- 
corded among the brave. She was on 
board her father’ssloop bound for Middle- 
town with a load of clams. Both she 
and her father were knocked down by 
the swinging of the boom and the latter 
had his leg broken. Though the girl’s 
right arm was so badly sprained as to be 
useless, she sailed the vessel 20 miles 
across Long Island Sound in the face of 
a “norther,” and anchored at the mouth 
of the Connecticut River. It took her 
from 5 in the morning until 7 at night. 
She sculled ashore in a small boat, with 
her arm in asling, and went for a doctor. 
When her story was known, her stock of 
clams was soon sold out. 


On Many Subiects. 

Be as courteous to the children as if 
they were “grown up,” and take it for 
granted that they will return the treat- 
ment. It is a hardened child, indeed, 
whe will not yield to this form of kind- 
ness, 

If you go away from home on a vaca- 
tion, be extra careful of your little val- 
uables in the way of jewels or money. 
Never lock them in your trunk or leave 
them in your valise. The best place for 
them is in a small bag fastened securely 
to your belt, 

you have any kind of musical 
instruments in the house, play for the 
children every evening after tea time. 
Encourage them to sing. Make it a cus- 
tom of the household, and it will come 
to be one which they will remember 
with pleasure to the end of their lives. 

There is something very beautiful in 
a little tribute found on a tombstone in 
an obscure country churchyard. “She 
was so pleasant!” was all it said; but 
how much that tells. Neither brilliant, 
wise, rich, nor famous, but only “ pleas- 
ant,” a something within the reach of us 





Points About Pins. 


Thorns were originally used in fasten- 
ing garments together. Pins did not 
immediately succeed thorns as fasteners, 
but different appliances were used, such 
as hooks, buckles, and laces. It was 
the latter half of the 15th century before 
pins were used in Great Britain. When 

rst manufactured in England the iron 
wire, of the proper length, was filed to a 
— and the other extremity twisted 

to a head. This was a slow process, 
and 400 or 500 pins was a good day’s 
work for an expert hand. The United 
_ States has the credit of inventing the 


first machine for making pins. This 
was in 1824. The inventor was one 
Lemuel Wellman Wright.— Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 





Aprons. 

Small girls, and big ones, too, look 
prettiest and cleanest when they wear 
aprons over their stuff dresses. At any 
rate, this is usually what mothers think, 
though the larger girls, when they reach 
their teens, usually protest against wear- 
ing them. 





A change from the ordinary kind is 
shown in the cut. It is becoming and 
not very difficult to make, and is par- 
ticularly pretty when made of fine mus- 
lin, combined with dainty embroidery 
or lace. 


Concerning the Overskirt. 
The overskirt is with us again in all 
its fullness and unnecessary homeliness, 
One of its mildest forms is shown in the 
cut, 








The woman is sensible who keeps to 
her plain, full-gored skirt, especially 
when she has to be her own dressmaker. 
A saving of goods and of labor is well 
worth the defiance of so worldly a being 
as Dame Fashion, and there are plenty 
of unworldly 19th century women who 
are undauntedly lying in wait for her. 
The gown shown is of challie, and it 
would make up well in any durable 
wash goods, such as gingham or batiste. 


— 





A Plowery Talk. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: I would say 
to those who grow chrysanthemums, do not 
keep them in pots during the Summer, but 
set in beds as soon as all danger of frost is 
over. The soil must be very rich, however. 
Give them plenty of water, especially soap- 
suds, from the laundry, and pinch them back 
from the time they are set in the bed until 
July 1. This will make them bushy and 
supply ample stalks for buds. The first few 
frosts will not damege the plants, bat they 
should be potted in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, in bexes or pots, with plenty of room for 
roots, bringing them into the house nights, 
and on fine days give them the outdoor sun- 
shine ; water with liquid manure occasion- 
ally. In this way you will be surprised at 
the hundreds of lovely flowers that will greet 
your eyes, and no other flowers will last such 
a time without fading as the chrysanthemum. 
When they are through blooming, set them 
in a dry cellar-until next year, when, with a 
little cutting back, they may be set out in 
the beds, or may be started from cuttings the 
latter part of February and treated the same 
as directed above. If I see this in print, will 
write more about geraniums, roses, etc. — 
KATHERINE FOLEY, Thorp, Wis. 


Something They Will Prize. 


’ Eprtor FARMHOUSE: Tourist or yachting 
shirts, if well made and of a good quality of 
flannel, will usually be very acceptable. You 
can buy a good pattern of any size, from 11 
to 17 inches (neck measure). A very pretty 
and durable flannel may be purchased for 50 
cents a yard. It washes beautifully and may 
be obtained in any shade. The stitchin 
should be done with silk. You will not fin 
them hard to make, and the gentleman will 
prize them more highly because you did the 
work.—MARY. 


Walnut Dye. 


_EprTror FARMHOUSE: For coloring carpet 
rags fast black with walnut peelings, take 
about one bushel of the peelings and cover 
with water, boil one hour so as to gather all 
of the substance from them, after which skim 
out the shells and strain the juice, put back 
in kettle and add two ounces of copperas. 
Let come to a boil, putting in your rags, or 
as many so dye will cover them. Let them 
boil well-antil they are the desired shade; 
take them out with stick and hang to dry. 
After rinsing them in cold water, again hang 
to dry, when they will be ready.—Mxars. 
Mary MAUDER, Sumaaville, Ind. 














HOUSE-CLEANING POINTS. 


Pansy Tells How to Make Order of 


Epitor FRAMHOUSE: Even the men who 
gps most at house-cleaning time like = 
see a clean, orderly house. For my part, 
prefer one who does this to one who is cross 
— things get a little out of order on wash 


Don’t begin house cleaning in muddy or 
rainy weather, unless you live along the coast, 
where it is always raining. Wave all your 
dresser and bureau drawers emptied, brushed, 
and aired; neatly fold or pack the contents. 
If you do this before you begin the sogniet 
house cleaning, you will find it a great help, 
and by taking one or two drawers a day, you 
will hardly miss the time. 

On a bright day have the mattress carried 
out tosun. Should you be so fortunate as to 
possess a feather , hang it, with the pil- 
lows, on the clothesline to air. As a general 
thing, feathers should not be hung in the 
sun, as it tends to draw the oil out and gives 
them a bad odor; but one day’s sun will not 
hurt them. Remove every piece of furniture 
from the room and cover with old calico or 
flour sacks. The pictures may be laid, face 
dow, in a pile on the floor, or set in the cor- 
ner of an unused room. Be sure they are 
firm, so-none will fall and be injured. All 
bric-a-bac should be well ge) npg in 
boxes and tightly covered till y to put 
back in place. With a little care there is no 
necessity to get anything broken. After 
everything has. been taken out of the room 
but the carpet, take your tack lifter and, be- 
ginning at the door, remove every tack, sav- 
ing the good ones. Then gather the carpet 
up in a bunch, carry out of doors, hang on 
the clothesline, and give a thorough beating 
with sticks; whip and shake till no more 
dust flies when you strike it. No woman, 
unless she is very strong, should attempt to 
dust a carpet alone; try to have this part of 
the work come at noon, and get your hus- 
band to help you. es 

If there are any grease spots on the carpet, 
a little ammonia and a generous supply of 
elbow grease will successfully remove them. 
Now, wrap an old soft cloth around the broom 
and brush or wipe every inch of the ceiling 
and sides of the room, changing the cloth as 
often as it gets soiled. 

Next comes the cleaning of the wood work. 
If it is hard-oil finish, clean with weak cold 
tea; if it looks dull, polish with a dressing of 
one part raw linseed oil and two parts turpen- 
tine. For painted wood, use a little ammo- 
nia in the water, or a very little of any good 
soap for the dirty places. 

Clean the windows with common whiting; 
it is so much easier than the old way, and just 
ascheap. Moisten a cloth, dip it in the whi@ 
ing, and rub all over both sides of the window 
thoroughly; let dry, and rub off with a clean 
cloth, and your windows will be polished as 
well as if you spend a half hour rubbing them 
with paper and kerosene. 

Now, if the room is papered and the paper 
is good with the exception of being dirty, 
that may be remedied; take a small loaf of 
- bread, moisten it with very little water, 
then work and knead it till it gets spongy anc 
leathery, then wipe your paper till the ball of 
dough is dirty, then you must stop and knead 
it till all the dirt is worked into the ball. A 
fair sized room may be cleaned in this way 
with two or three balls, but you must be sure 
to work the dirt in so it won’t soil the paper. 
Long before you get through with your home- 
made sponge it will look like an old black 
rag. .If the paper has become so soiled that it 
cannot be cleaned, set a boiler of hot water in 
the room, have the doors and windows tightly 
closed, and in a short time the steam will 
have loosened the paper so it may be easily 
removed, and the wall newly papered. 

Right here I want to say a word in favor of 
cheap paper; if you select paper with a modest 
little pattern and a trifle of gilt in it after it 
is on the wall it would take an expert to tell 
the difference from the higher priced paper. 

The carpet comes next; use carpet felting or 
several layers of newspapers under the carpet. 
After the carpet is tacked down sweep it 
lightly, then arrange the furnishings to suit. 
Do not put everything back in the same 
place it was before, but try a change. 

Whenever my carpet gets to looking dirty, 
I take cornmeal siftings, dampen and sprinkle 
over the carpet, then I take the broom and 
just scrub it. Try ft, sisters. —PANsy, Luther, 
Iowa, 


Pretty Garden Hat. 


With a little extra trouble and an 
easy-running machine, a pretty sun hat 
can be made for the baby that will last 
till he or she is “ grown up.” The mate- 








rial should be firm, heavy goods, such as 
pique, which can be starched very stiff. 
The cuts show the two circular pieces. 
By experimenting with a newspaper you 





can get the size. Sew a little band in- 
side the brim and set thickly with white 
cloth buttons which match the button- 
holes on the edge of the crown. The 
hat is stitched round and round with 
narrow spiral rows, and can be corded 





between the rows. It is very easily 
laundried, and should be ironed on the 
wrong side. If the brim “ wobbles,” it 
is all the more becoming to a little bob- 
bing head. 





Harvest Drink. 

One quart of water, one tablespoonful 
of «aj ginger, three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one-half pint of 
vinegar. 








WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


A Healthful Talk, Some Rules All 
Might Regard th Advantage. 

ee ee * Cleanliness is next 
to Gadliness’’; how, then, can we expect to 
enjoy health of body o mind if we are con- 
stantly disregarding the demands of nature 
and the laws of ? . We should insist upen 
having our cellars well ventilated, and all de- 
caying vegetables at once removed. All 
drains from the sink slould be kept scrupu- 
lously clean by scalding water in which sal- 
soda has been dissolved. , 

Sesspools are anothér trap in which typhoid 
fever, dyphtheria and other contagious diseases 
have their birth. Pure water is an essential; 
typhoid fever and cholera are often traced 
to impure water. The late Dr. Parks, of 
England, once remarked: ‘‘ When a man dies 
of typhoid fever, some one ought to be 
hanged.”” Dr. Kellogsays: ‘‘ Some one ought 
to be educated.”’ 

Cupboards and refrigerators should be kept 
free from all stale or moldy victuals. What 
cannot be used up at once had hetter be 
given the hens or pigs than be set away to 
breed disease. The slop pails should be 
emptied and scalded with sal-soda water and 
left out to air each time they are used. 

Houses should be well aired, and especially 
is this true of sleeping-rooms. Thousands of 
lives are annually sacrificed by breathing the 
poisons and overheated airof bedrooms. How 
many farmhouses there are that are never 
aired only as the outside door is opened dur- 
ing the dayas the inmates passin or out. 
This is all wrong; the beds should be well 
aired each day. On getting up in the morn- 
ing throw all the clothes back over the foot- 
board, and open the window, leaving it open 
until after breakfast, when you are ready to 
make up the beds. 

A housekeeper may be a model of cleanli- 
ness in her home, and yet feed her family on 
such rich viands that she will be obliged to 
have uent access to the family medicine 
chest. Here, too, we need to be educated. 
The question is not what is best for my 
health, but rather what do I like best to eat. 
Nature says be temperate. 

The present is emphatically an age of in- 
temperance. Men are addicted to the tobacco, 
opium, and drink habit, while women are 
thoughtlessly fostering those habits in their 
husbands, sons, and brothers by their mode 
of highly-spiced cooking, such as mince pies, 
fruit cake, etc. These create a taste for 
liquor. We allow our growing boys and 
girls to drink strong tea and coffee at 10 and 
12 years, and thus wonder why it is they are 
so nervous and irritable. 

Feed your_children oatmeal, cracked wheat, 
hulled corn, brown bread, rice, cornstarch, 
custards, fruits of all kinds, and especially 
baked apples. Give them plenty of pure 
water, sweet milk, fresh air, and clean bodies 
properly clothed, and my word for it they 
will repay you in sweeter disposition, heal- 
thier bodies, and less sleepless nights. Much 
might be said on this subject, but I will only 
give you a few rules for health. 

Breathe only pure air, drink only pure 
water, eat only purefobd, take sufficient 
muscular exercise, pteserve proper attitudes, 
discipline the mind by proper mental exer- 
cises, take proper rest, recreation, and sleep. 
Give attention to personal cleanliness, and be 
temperate in all things.—A FARMER’s WIFE, 


Agreeing With Miss McCullough. 


Epitor FARMHOvSsE: An extract from Miss 
McCullough’s paper, read before an Iowa 
Farmers’ Institute, on ‘‘ Education of Farm- 
ers’ Daughters,’’ pleased’'me much; but one 
of the best reasons for needing a good educa- 
tion in a farmhouse she did not give. It is, 
that the more book knowledge one has and 
the greater love for ft the better one is able 
to entertain one’s self When isolated from 
congenial society, as’ so often falls to the lot 
of farmhouse women. 

In the absence of contenient high schools, 
which Miss McCullough yet hopes for, why 
cannot our Farm Instittite solons, who have 
already done so much for the uplifting of 
both women and men on the farm, arrange @ 
series of cheap text-books for home study ex- 
pressly for the use of farmers’ daughters? 
Not only along the lines of gardening, poul- 
try raising, and household economics, though 
these are very interesting topics, but give us 
a bit of political economy, some physical 
culture, etc., and some extracts from great 
poets or prose writers that we can learn and 
repeat for our mental refreshment while wash- 
ing dishes, pulling weeds, packing butter, or 
mending stockings. For if one’s hands are 
well drilled they will follow accustomed work 
mechanically, leaving the mind almost en- 
tirely free to follow other lines. 

Many writers speak of farmhouse drudgery 
as if that were the only drudgery in the 
world. Do they not know that whatever 
work is distasteful to the worker becomes 
drudgery to that worker, whatever it may 
be, and that it can be found in every walk of 
life by either sex? 

Now, I want to prote.t against two things. 
One is, such very slender and unhygienic 
waists in farm paper fashion illustrations. 
The other is against the serving of so many 
courses and the using of so many “‘ individ- 
ual’’ dishes by the hostess, whether on farm 
or in town, who is also cook and maid-of-all- 
work, Aside from other and weightier con- 
siderations, the lack of ‘‘ the fitness of things”’ 
in one woman trying to do with one pair of 
hands what her finer or more prosperous neigh- 
bor needs three pairs for, seems too apparent 
for common sense. 

I am so glad to see THE AMERICAN FARM- 
ER indorse the rural free mail delivery; it 
is so just a measure and already too long de- 
layed.—J ANET MCKERWIN, New York. 





A Woman Who Thinks. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: I fully agree with 
the writer who said that the woman’s depart- 
ment of the paper is apt to be dull and unin- 
teresting. Why is it one of the best farm 
papers in New England with a fine crop of 
writers and every advantage, has allowed the 
“All around the table’’ to become silly and 
uninteresting? Because nearly all those who 
write sense are thrown aside, and articles on 
kissing and writing to unknown persons, and 
various like subjects fill up the space. 

I was the editor of @ similar department 
several years, and enjéyed the work very 
much. There are alway¥8 some writers who 
harp on love, which may'answer for a little 
time, but becomes tiresome. I think good, 
lively letters on practical subjects are what 
make such a department interesting. The 
readers of an agricultural paper are widely 
separated and can bring ‘to editor rich 
treasures either desériptive or educational. 
Every writer should ‘have’in mind the hest 
good of the reader, and all articles should be 
profitable to some one to read, 

My home is in a hill toWn in Central Con- 
necticut; there is plenty of beautiful scenery, 
hills and valleys; but while we feast our eyes 
on nature we lose much frém heing at a dis- 
tance from city or village. Although the iron 
horse may not come within our borders, yet the 
daily mail brings us tidings from the outside 
world, ' 

Those who live on the farm seldom consider 
the fact that they feed the world. What 
would become of every other business in the 
world if the farmer had nothing to sell? The 
cry of the day is overproduction. Some think 
if the farmers produced less, higher prices 
would prevail. True; but how many would 
suffer for the use of the necessaries of life! 
The poor find it hard enough at the best,— 
Mrs. H. B. CARTER, Wolcott, Conn. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregulariti 
Saany Sane asafe and simple home treatment 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She will send it free with full instructions 
how to use it toany woman who will send her 

Orme, South Bend, Ind, 














name and address to Mrs. D. L. 
When writing mention this paper, 





TALKING IT OVER. 


Washing Machines — Patterns — Wom- 
an's Rights, Etc. 
DOESN’T LOOK WELL IN BLUE. 


Mrs. M. Windenburg, Lamont, Iowa, thinks 
that a farm, if properly , makes a 
farmer’s wife the most independent woman in 
the world, She says: ‘‘I would like to make 
the acquaintance of the woman in a blue 
calico dress. I wish she didn’t urge evety 
farmer’s wife to wear blue. Now, I don’t 
look well in blue. I wear black-and-white or 
black-and-red calico gowns. Some way, I 
never could feel neat in a Mother Hubbard. 
Every time I raised my arms the waist got 
longer and the skirt shorter. When I make a 
dress I make one skirt and two waists. The 
skirt is made to button to the waist, and a 
gathered belt of the same does service for 
both waists. One waist may be made with 
pleats back and front, and the other with 
bretells. Two waists and one skirt will keep 
me respectable for a week. But, sister, I 
have a blue-eyed, golden-haired boy, 18 
months old, and he doesn’t wear anything 
but blue calico for every day. That ‘‘new 
use for a barrel’? came just in time to hel 
me, I had been planning what to do wi 
the soiled clothes from one wash day until the 
next, but hadn’t made up my mind until I 
heard from Kentucky. Will some sister that 
has canned meat for Summer use, report suc- 
cess and give recipe?’’ 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Mrs. J. .F. H., Swampscott, Mass., believes 
in eating plenty of fruit in season, and using 
it for dessert, because then there is no trouble 
about preparing pudding and the like. Time 
is saved, which can be used by the mother for 
reading and little social duties, for extras in 
the line of cooking usually fall to her. Mrs. 
H. says further: ‘‘I feel like adding something 
to the bright side of the help question, for I 
have passed through an experience when & 
faithful girl proved a treasure. With a family 
of eight to do all the work for, she 
to get the meals on time, and to carry us 
through the season on a farm, in spite of 
many interruptions, which were cheerfully 
endured. When I think over it all, I feel 
that, next to a sympathetic and kind husband, 
I have a warm spot in my heart for this help- 
ful assistant during a siege of ill health.’’ 


WHICH ARE MOST TIRED? 


Mrs. J. F. H., Swampscott, Mass., says: 
‘In spite of all that is written in behalf of 
tired-out farmers’ wives and their lives of 
toil and drudgery, I wonder if the sickest of 
them are any more tired of life than their ex- 
tremely fashionable city sister.’’ 

‘**Kansas Reader’’ sends in some ‘‘ Chick- 
en Chat,’’ which will appear later. She lives 
in a country where the women folks are the 
most interested in chickens. She adds that 
the men are too, when it comes to the eating 
or sales, 

She says she is the milkmaid, market man, 
hay raker, potato digger, and the mother of a 
little blue-eyed girl who tears her dresses, 
and so she is going to turn her chicken money 
into a sewing machine in the Fall. 


WASHING WITH A MACHINE. 


Mrs. E. H. Condit, Bristol, S. D., has a 
washing machine, and says she finds it very 
satisfactory in hot weather. She heats a pail 
full or two of hot water at nigat and makes 
quite a strong suds; then dips each garment 
into the suds to thoroughly wet it and wrings 
out, putting the finest clothes into the machine 
to be washed first, and the others into different 
vessels to stand through the night. In the 
morning she heats a boiler full of water very 
hot and pours in the machine, and while 
washing everything through that water heats 
another boiler fall just as hot—boiling hot 
would be best—and washes everything 
through that. Then she has a large tub of 
bluing water and rinses well, and the wash- 
ing isdone. Some pieces may need rubbing 
just a little, 


AN INCOMPLETE EDUCATION, 


Mrs. G. K. H., South Haven, Mich., says: 
‘** Recently I chanced to spend a few days at 
the home of a friend who does her own work; 
at the same time a 16-year-old Miss also 
shared her hospitality. The young lady was 
pleasant, bright, a high school student, but it 
did not seem to occur to her that, under the 
circumstances, it would be fitting for her to 
make the bed in which she slept, or to care in 
any way for her room. 

‘**Now, isnot the education which gives a 
knowledge of all else save the scriptural injunc- 
tions to bear one another’s burdens and to treat 
others as we would wish ourselves to be treated, 
lacking in that which is most essential if we 
wish our children to be truly happy, and to 
promote the happiness of those whose lives 
téuch theirs? ”’ 


SHE WILL SEND PATTERNS. 


Mrs. R. A. Osborn, Ipswich, 8. D., writes: 
‘*T wonder if all mothers who read this de- 
partment dress their babies after the reform 
method. To those who still use bands on 
skirts and pin around the waist, I would ad- 
vise never to do so again, for the reform 
method is such an improvement on the old 
method that when once used they will 
never return to bands. The waists and skirts 
are cut in one piece, so there is no danger of 
getting baby’s clothes too tight or pricking 
with pins, for they button in the back with 
small pearl buttons. If there are any who 
would like patterns for baby’s suit, I will 
willingly send them for postage.’’ 


A MOST EXCELLENT IDEA. 


Mrs. John Tucker, Westport, Ind., believes 
that farmers’ girls would be more likely to 
want to stay at home if father would some- 
times give them and mother a dollar a piece 
to spend just as they please outside the abso- 
lute necessities for clothes; or, what is better, 
give each one something to care for and 
manage and a certain thing to provide, with 
the proceeds all left over to be their own. 
This would provide some practical business 
education which most women sadly need. 


A DAIRY MAID, 


Francette, Oakland, Me., has lived for the 
past six years on a dairy farm, and has made 
in that time about 10,000 pounds of butter. 
She says: ‘“‘I second Mrs. Waters’s motion 
in March 15 issue. I have lived in the State 
of Washington, also in Nevada, so when I see 
a Western signature it seems like an old ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

TWO THINGS SHE WOULD LIKE. 


Hattie M. Stephenson, Hooker, Ind., writes: 
“T wish to ask some of the readers of your 
valuable paper to send a good recipe for fruit 
cake, one that is not too expensive. Also, 
can some one tell me where I can get a good 
book on housekeeping, cooking recipes,’’ ete, 

LIKES THE IDEA. 

Joe’s Wife, Valparaiso, Ind., says she is 
specially interested in the Farmhouse Depart- 
ment, She likes the idea of giving woman a 
voice in the paper, because it seems like 
giving her her rights. She makes numbers of 
fancy articles, and will tell her sisters how to 
make pretty inexpensive rugs. 

THE PATTERN JUST FIT. 

“A Farmer’s Wife,’ Brandy Station, Va., 
wishes to thank Henry’s wife for the little 
stocking pattern. She tried a pair for her 
baby, and they fit just right. She also sends 
some nice recipes, which will appear later. 


Two Good Suggestions. 


EprroR FARMHOUSE: Add a tablespoonful 
of ammonia to one quart of water, to clean 
windows and woodwork, and save ‘‘elbow 

” 

Pat one ounce of camphor gum into three 
ounces of sweet or olive oil, and it makes one 
of the best rémedies in the world for sore 
throats, soreness through chest and lungs 
caused by colds, burns, and chillblains. Heat 





it before applying, or heat a flannel and put 
over the — —A. B. METCALF, 
Townsend, Vt, me 





~ For the Home Table. 
ORANGE FRITTERS, 


Two cups of milk, three eggs, one and 
one-half cups of prepared flour, six sweet 
oranges peeled, sliced, and seeded, pinch 
of salt.’ Make a batter of the eggs, milk, 
flour, and salt. Dip into this the slices 
of orange, and fry them in boiling lard. 
Drain in a colander on white paper and 
eat hot with & sauce made by creaming 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a cup of 
sugar and flavoring with lemon juice. 


TOMATO BISQUE. 


Put one quart of stewed tomatoes and 
one pint of hot water in the kettle ; when 
ready to boil add one-half teaspoonful of 
soda; after it foams up strain, pour back 
in the kettle, thicken with one table- 
spoonful of flour, add one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, and a 
little pepper, and serve with crackers 
split and crisped in the small oven which 
can be put on the stove a few moments 
for that purpose. 


CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE. 


Put a quart of milk on to boil, dis- 
solve half a package of gelatine in cold 
water and add to the milk with a tea- 
cupful of sugar and two ounces of grated 
chocolate; take from the fire, flavor with 
a teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, pour 
in a mold, and set aside to harden. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


CREAMED EGGS AND BACON. 

Boil six eggs hard and cut them in 
slices. Arrange on a platter and pour 
over them 4 cream sauce made by stir- 
ring a teaspoonful of butter rolled in one 
of cornstarch into a cup of boiling milk 
and cooking until it thickens, and season- | 
ing with pepper, salt, and minced parsley. 
Arrange thin slices of bacon fried to a 
crisp around the edge of the platter. 

OATMEAL COOKIES. 

‘Two and a quarter cups of flour, two 
and a half cups oatmeal, one cup butter, 
one cup sugar, two eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, one small teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Roll 
thin and bake in quick oven. These are 
very nice with coffee or for school lunches. 

FROZEN PUDDING. 

Take one pint of rich milk, the yelks 
of four eggs, and mix together. Make 
asirup of one pound of sugar anda 
ae of water; put on fire, let come to a 

il, stir in 40 blanched almonds 
pounded fine, a quarter of a pound of 
chopped citron, two ounces each of rai- 
sins and currants, one ounce of candied 
orange and lemon peel. and a glass of 
grape jelly. Mix with the custard, pour 
in a freezer and freeze.—LorriE WELLS, 
Great Bend, Kan. 








[Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—ED.] 


CROCHETED ROSE. 


EpIToR FARMHOUSE: These make a pretty 
tidy. Join the roses with some pretty stitch. 
Make a chain of six stitches; join in a ring. 

1st row—1 te, separated by 3 ch on each of 
the 6 stitches of the foundation, 

2d row—1 dc, 3 te, 1 de in each of the 
spaces between the treble in the preceding 
round. 

3d row—1 dc, separated by 6 ch between 
each scallop of the preceding round. 

4th row—1 de, 5 te, 1 de under each 6 ch. 

5th row—1 de, separated by 8 ch between 
each scallop. 

6th row—1 de, 7 te, 1 de under each 8 ch. 

7th row—1 de, separated by 10 ch between 
each scallop. 

8th row—1 de, 9 te, 1 de under each 10 ch. 

9th row—1 de, separated by 12 ch between 
each scallop. 

10th row—1 de, 11 te, 1 de under each 12 
Pe 


Care must be taken up to this point not to 
make the chain stitches loose, or the rose will 
lie flat. 





11th row—1 te, 14 rather loose ch, repeat. 

These trebles must be put in the back of 
the scallop at slightly irregular distances, so 
as to make 7 trebles in row instead of 6, as 
heretofore. 

12th row—1 de, 13 te, 1 de under every 14 


13th row—1 sec, separated by 3 ch on every 
3d ch of edge. 

14th row—1 tc, 1 ch, repeat. 

These trebles must be fastened in the top of 
last scallop behind every single crochet of 
13th row. 

15th row—1 te, separated by 2 ch between 
every treble of the preceding row. 

16th row—1 te, separated by 3 ch between 
every treble of the preceding row.—Mxkrs. G. 
MANNING, Lodi, N. Y. 


LEAF AND VINE LACE, 


Cast on 28 stitches. 

1st row—K_ 3, n, k 2, over, k 1, 0, n, 0, n, 
o, k 2, n, k 4, n, k 2, 0, k 1, 0, n, 0, k 1. 

2d row—Seam baek, as on all even rows. 

3d row—K 2, n, k 2, 0, k 3, 0,n, 0, n, o, k 
2, n, k 2, n, k 2, 0, K 3,0, n, 0, k1 

6th row—K 1, n, k 2, 0, kK 5, o, n, 0, n, 0, 
k 2, n 2, k 2, 0, k 5, 0, n, 0, kK 1. 

7th row—K 6, n, k 2, 0, n, 0, k 1, 0, k 1, 
o, k 2, n, k 2, n, k 1, n, k 2, 0, n, 0, n. 

9th row—K 5, n, k 2, 0, n, 0, n, 0, k 3, 0, 
k 2, n, k 2, n, k 2, 0, n, 0, n. 

11th row—K 4, n, k 2, 0, n, 0, n, 0, k 5, 0, 
k1,n 2, k 3, 0, n, 0, n. 

12th row—Seam back and begin at first 
ro 


Ww. 
(K, knit; 0, over; m, narrow.)—PANsy, 
Everly, Iowa. 


Magic Paper. - 
Eprtork AMERICAN FARMER: To prepare 
tracing paper used for transferring embroidery 
tterns or impression of leaves for herbariums, 
take lard oil or sweet oil mixed to the con- 
sistency of cream with any of the following 
paints, whichever color is desired: Prussian 
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@ Pure, Soft, White Skin. 


Have you freckles, moth, black-h. ads 
blotches, ugly or thuddy skin, eczema 
tetter, or any other cutaneous bleim; 
® Do you want a quick, permanent and 4b 
solutely infallible cure, FREE OF Cost; 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use «; 
drink it with gorieet safety. If so, send 
your full Post-office address to 


MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTFE,. 
1234 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rs AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
OOOO OO OOOO Is 
When writing mention this paper. 
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blue, lamp black, Venetian red, or | 
green. This should be rubbed wit!) a 
on a plate or stone until smooth. 
thin but firm paper; put on with « 
and wipe off as dry as convenient, thi: 
between uncolored paper or between ney 
papers, and press by laying books or ~ 
other flat article upon them until the sur; 
is absorbed, when it is ready for use 

. For taking of patterns of embroidery, pla 
a piece of thin paper over the embroidery to 
prevent soiling, then lay on the magic paper, 
and put on the cloth you wish to take the 
copy on to embroider, pin fast and rub over 
with a spoon handle, and every part of the 
raised figure will show upon the plain cloth, 
To take impressions of leaves on paper, place 
the leaf between two sheets of this paper and 
rub over it hard, take out and plac 
two sheets of white paper, ru} hard 
will have a beautifal impression | 
of the leaf or flower.—Many ( 
New Richland, Minn. 
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WOOL CASHMERE COSTUME. 


This suit is made in proportion to bust measuremen 
afid length of skirt 32 to 44 inch bust. It is ma ' 
and will be supplied within 10 days after rec 4 
order. It is made of wool cashmere trimmed ii: ’ 
silk with fancy sleeves. It is furnished in gray, « 
brown, blue, or black. Positively worth $12. We { 
it by express for $6.50, receiver paying charges. 








UNION CHEVIOT SUIT. 
= The biggest bar- 


gain of the season. 
A boy’s suit of Union 


cheviot with extra 
pair of pants and 
polo cap. Single or 


double breasted, in 
blue or black, well 
made and excellent- 
ly finished. Sizes 4 


tol4 years. Cannot 
be duplicated for the 
money. Sent, post- 
paid, to any address 
in the United States 
for the extremely 
low price of $2.50. 


WATERPROOF OVERCOATS. 


The Mackintosh Brought Within the 
Means of Every One. 











The mackintosh—a thin cloth coat [nm 
rain—is universally used abroad as an 
Winter, Spring, and Autumn. The m: a 
regular Spring overcoat of fine quality, + 
pearances go, and only the wearer k 
perfectly waterproof and warmer than « ‘ 

The ordinary cost of a mackintosh | 
to $35; but one of the American ma 
agreed to sell single coats to subserity 
AMERICAN FARMER at the wholesa 
thousand, and this reduction brings the cers 














ttad 
one-half the usual retail price. The offer is limite 
two colors and two grades, and to sizes (bust mes 
ment) ranging from thirty-six to forty-six in 
Each coat is fifty-three inches long, with a detachs\'* 
cape twenty-four inches long, of double-texture 6°" 
the lining being a handsome plaid. They are mu" 
fine materials and in the best manner. They W'!'' 
grow hard or stiff, and are first-class in every re" 
The dark-blue coat is of very fine cloth, ribbed.) 
all wool, but very handsome, and the see “ey 
delivery to any express Office in the United Stat 


In taking size of bust, measure over the coat ° 
which the mackintosh is to be worn. _— 
The black coat is made from a fine wool, smo° 


. 
su cloth, that is less showy than the bive, bu! . 
ive the best of service. The price, including deliy:'? 
any ress office in the United States, !5 5 2 
Coats of different sizes will be made to order ‘0 
extra. 
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.~ HWE THURSDAY EVEN- 

ing meeting was over. 
Some one had opened the 
outer. chapel door, and a 
) stream of cold air flowed 
in up to the corner where 
a group of women were 
vathering about the stove. 
~ «Naney Bell ain’t out 
to-night, is she?” asked one 
. stout, good-natured woman in 





0 
J oe 
izhbor had a sallow, much- 
ani _complaining face. She shook 
} ignificantly, holding — her 
‘ len glove against her 
( - : 
heard she was failing consider- 
al! ’ * continued the other. 
‘don’t speak so loud. She 
hes ver got up from the grip last 
x | shouldn't be surprised if she 
di lnct long. He don’t realize it, 
it ain't likely—men ain’t apt to.” 


1? 


\ 1 man ina faded brown over- 
» the other side of the stove, stole 











° wavy to the door. It seemed to 
1: Bell that it had grown colder in 
the ur 

\\ had those women meant by 
en ‘ Naney like that—as if it | 
ha anybody? If they’d lived | 
wi ren 40 years, as he had, 
they wouldn’t have talked that way. 

\ ud been pretty sick ; he knew 
that well enough—hadn’t he taken care | 
of Anybody else might have got | 
d | and given up; but she had | 
Wea | it as she had weathered every- 
t! lat had come along—she was 
f Nuney was. 

turned into the yard of his 
0\ d. Daniel unharnessed him 
wil lingers) The barn was warm, 
{ a clean, dry smell, Daniel was 
( I = horses. 

“| chought it was about time for you, | 
Ta | his wife, as he opened the | 
eit! loor. She was looking up | 
nt er usual smile, but through 
1) lamplight which made the | 
I fore his eyes, it was not her | 
fi aw, it was Nancy, the wife 
0! L 

) Kell was a pretty little old 
v hose cheeks still wore a little 
of tieir old-time color. The softened 

her black eyes had not been 
there in earlier days. She was knitting 
mn ing. Daniel drew his chair to 
the otler side of the table and opened | 
hi kly paper. But he was not.read- | 
ing. He was using the paper as a cover | 
behind which to wateh his wife; the fee- 
ble hack, still held upright in her chair ; 
the cough choked back now and then; 
t hands, Something in those | 
t ‘hands as they plied the yarn 
pr made him say, hesitatingly : 

“| youldn’t do any more to-night, 
Na 

“What say, Dan’]l?” 

“I wouldn't knit any longer to-night, 
if J was you.” 

“\vhy, [want to get these stockings 
done. “Twon’t be long ’fore you need 
‘en ” Her voice was still brisk and 
decided, 

“| = I could make out to buy 
Boni at the store, if worst comes to 


worst,” suggested Daniel, with a faint- 
t empt at pleasantry. 
“Well, don’t intend you shall have 


© Wear out any slazy boughten stock- 
ngs while | live!” she answered. 

‘he hewspaper rustled in Daniel’s 
trembling hand. The letters on the 


— page stared at him in their 


“While I live!” Every- 
thing struck the same chord to-night. 
He bi athed hard. Even to himself he 
cou not think in words I was all 


fumlicd up in one articulate feeling— 


ti move Heaven and earth to keep 
Nancy with hima few years longer. 

It was Daniel's regular custom to 
build the fire and set the kettle boiling 
bef M Naney got up. When she entered 
the kitchen next morning she found not 
ve. a full wood box, but a pile of 


‘hiy-split kindlings and a brimming 
pail of water standing in the sink. 
Why, what under “lection?” she ex- 
claimed to herself; “brushed up the 
Rove hearth, too—an’ if he aint gone an’ 


Eround up eoffee enough for three or 
four lays! It ain't so good when it’s 
key’. Well, I sha’n’t tell him ”—and 
aitcr the old couple had had their com- 
ane breakfast together, and Daniel 
~- “uid again, “I wouldn’t do too much 
towlay, Nancy,” she remarked in a casual 
tone “It won’t take me long to get my 
Work done, I sha’n’t have to stir round 
a eal, T guess, everything’s fixed 
« the ye ; ft was her way of saying 
fn ‘hey sat before the stove in the 
ners of rr smile moved around the cor- 
ore a mouth, and he dropped the 
a = oe hand upon his knee with a 
ile slap, 
N a ‘at_you so pleased about, Dan’1?” 


y finally inquired, 

Vaniel turned toward her, and laid 

UB Spe tacles on the table. 
I was thinking about old times. 
SOU rem tmber the time I come up to 
se fee singing-school and asked if I 
. . ee you home, an’ you says ‘ No, 
fF aye myself home!’ an’ walked 
3 » 4nd you hadn’t gone three steps be. 
od re! fell right down on the ice ker- 
“ Beats all |” 


_ = said Daniel, in some ad- 
ration, 


“oa 

— ‘Girls are queer creatures 

ike em whi h : 
ichever way—so are women 


mn , P ’ 
» st women,” he added, with a touch 
Caution, 


'they keep ’em. 


| 


“You was a good deal taken up with 
Angeline Foskett, too, bout that time. 
I don’t deny she was pretty looking with 
those curls of hers.” 

“Curls are well enough,” said her 
husband, “but they aren’t very sub- 
stantial to get married on. She didn’t 
peter out well.” 

“T heard to-day that Mr. Johnson was 
married,” began Daniel, after a pause. 

Mr. Johnson was the Baptist minister. 

“ Land sakes, Dan’1! Who to?” 

“ A girl from the factory at Crawford, 
so they say. It may not be so.” 

Nancy knit energetically to the middle 
of her needle. “ Well, she may be a 
nice enough girl, but I’d hate to board 
at their house,” she declared. 

“Oh, I dun know,” replied the more 
lenient Daniel. “She may do better’n 
we think.” 

“She won't, it ain’t likely. I pity the 
poor man. Ministers ought to be well 
fed, to keep up, so’s not to grow spindlin’, 
They run more to brains.” 

“It isn’t everyone that’s got your 
knack of cooking,” said Daniel. 

“Well, you was always a good per- 
vider, Dan’l. It makes a sight of 
differ’nce.” 

“Tt ain’t altogether that,” continued 
Daniel, now waxing «argumentative. 
“You wan’t never put to it if comp’ny 
come unexpected. You could get up a 
tasty meal out of anything. It’s a knack, 
’s L hold it—equal to the best. I haven't 
forgot the first meal I had to your house. 
Seems ’s if nothing ever tasted so good, 
hardly, as those flapjacks, You was in 
a pink calico—I can see you just as you 
was then. You had a rose in your hair. 
It looked sweet as a peach.” 

“You don’t say you remember that 
dress? I’ve got a piece of it in a bed 
quilt now,” said Nancy. 

One night, when he had driven over 
for the mail, he took a package from his 
pocket. “And here’s something for 
you.” If he had been a young man, 


| making his first present to his lady love, 


Daniel could hardly have felt more 
awkward about it. He began to untwist 


| the ends of the small tissue paper parcel, 


but abandoned the attempt, and placed 
it in his wife's lap instead. 

“Why, Dan’i! Oh! why, Dan’l! 
How handsome ‘tis! ” 

It was a necktie of pale lavender silk, 
with very soft, thick fringe. 

“If ‘tain’t right, we can change it.” 
Daniel was anxiously rubbing his knee. 

“T guess it is right; it’s a beauty. 
How come you to?” 

“| happened to think of it when I was 

in t’ the store, an’ I went across where 
The girl come right 
toward me—I know who she was—she 
was one of Si Andrews’s girls, over t’ the 
Corners. Says I, ‘I want to see the 
right thing for a lady with white hair.’ 
‘Oh, for your wife?’ says she—she’s a 
quick spoken girl—an’ she showed me 
this one. ‘I know this will be right, 
she says, ‘for I’ve seen her wear the same 
color on her bonnets, and it’s very be- 
coming.’ 
“You're a great one, Dan’l.” His 
wife laughed, though still with round, 
shocked eyes. She laid the tie over her 
knee, and then held it up to the light. 
“Tt'll be beautiful on my black silk— 
the waist’s plainer’n they make ’em now.” 
No other thanks were said, and Daniel 
was not conscious of needing any. 

“What you say to driving over t’ the 
church sociable to-night?” was Daniel’s 
inquiry, a few nights later, just as Nancy 
had finished her work and drawn out 
her rocking chair. “I do’ know as we 
get outoftenenough. It’s good sleighin’, 
an’ we can’t count on that very long.” 

Nancy finally decided to go, and put 
her head out of the bed room door a 
moment later. ‘“ Don’t look like snow, 
does it?” she asked. Daniel shook his 
head. “I guess I'll wear my new 
bonnet,” she said. 

When she appeared in her new 
bonnet and the black silk with the 
lavender tie, Daniel privately thought 
her a very handsome old lady. “Got 
enough on?” 

“Why, yes, I guess so.” 

“No, you haven’t.” Daniel brought 
a shawl he had warmed at the stove, and 
wrapped it around her. “TI ain’t going 
to take any girl riding an’ have her ketch 
cold.” He stooped down to button her 
long cloak over it. “I don’t have 
rheum’tiz,” he explained, while Nancy, 
in her turn, pulled the bow of his cravat 
out carefully. 

The air was so crisp and cold, and the 
starry sky so clear that the old couple 
felt a youthful tingle of exhilaration at 
the thought of the two-mile drive. Dan- 
iel carefully helped his wife in and 
tucked the robes about her. 
comf’table,” she mumbled through her 
vail and the muff she was holding against 
her face; and Daniel took hold of her 
hand a moment, pretending to arrange 
the robe. 

“Tt sort o’ chirks a person up to be 
amongst folks,” said Nancy, on the way 
home. “I was always fond of goin’. 
An’ we seem to enjoy it more than some. 
D’you notice how John Sheldon an’ his 
wife stayed tight together the whole 
evening. Well, now, what good ’d they 
get out of goin’? You want to mix up 
with other folks more, an’ then you have 
something differ’nt to tell when'you get 
home.” 

“That’s the way you used to do when 
you was a girl?” 

“Why, yes, that’s the way.” 





hans fe have to he oucer to he 
“EX men folks,” said Nance 


“Well, now, I can tell you that used’| are better for the trees than — 
to make me jealous,” said iel. potash. The latter should be app 
| with bonemeal, five to tem pounds each 


“P-sh-h!” said his wife, giving his 


“ Feels | 


Daniel made no pretense of arranging 
the robe. 

‘ Whether these husbandly attentions 
acted asa tonic it is impossible to say ; 
but, as the Winter advanced and the 
snow still lay rugged and broken, but 
without melting, on either side of the 
roads, some of Nancy’s energy seemed 
to come back. Now, again, her old 
ways claimed her. Danieh coming in 
from the barn one® bleak afternoon was 
made pleasantly conscious of the odor of 
waffles before he opened the kitchen 
door. “So this is what you've been up 
to, is it?” he inquired, with a sniff of 
anticipation. 

“Tt seemed, as you might say, a good 
day for waffles,” answered Nancy. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you was 
going to have ’em? I could. have 
helped you.” 

“Oh, I thought they’d taste better as 
a su’ prise.” 

Daniel washed his face and hands at 
the sink, and held the towel far from 
him upon his outstretched hands, as a 
man’s way is. He looked around the 
room. Since Nancy had grown s0 fee- 
ble they had taken their Winter meals 
in the kitchen. The table was primly 
laid, with preserved peaches and shaved 
dried beef. Nancy, with a white apron 
tied about her waist, was hovering near. 
With the impulse which came to him at 
the moment, Daniel bent over and spoke 
in her better ear—for this was not a 
thing to be said twice over: 

“ Nancy, you know you ain’t give me 
a kiss this ever so long?” 

Nancy had the waffle platter poised 
upon her hands. She stopped. You 
ain’t asked me, have you?” said she, 
glancing over her shoulder at him with 
a spice of her old coquetry. 

“ Well, has a man got to ask his wife 
every time after he’s lived with her 
mor’n 40 years?” 

“Why no, not as I know of.” She 
tapped her foot upon the ground, as she 
might have done 40 years before. There 
was a soft flush upon her old New Eng- 
land cheek. Daniel kissed the pinkest 
place, and she reached up to his other 
cheek and gave it a quick little peck. 
“There! go long with you!” she said. 
“ Bless God for my husband !” was what 
it meant. 

Later on there came a stretch of beau- 
tiful days, cold indeed, but not with the 
deadening cold of December. “ Well, 
who'd you see up to town?” was Nancy’s 
question as Daniel came in at dusk. She 
shut her book over her spectacles in an- 
ticipation of the gossip which Daniel had 
grown in the habit of bringing home, 
but as he only apswered, “Oh, nobody 
in particular,” she looked for her place 
again, a little disappointed. 

Daniel set his boots upon the foot-stool 
to dry, and thrust his feet into the slip- 
pers Nancy had warmed for him. “ Let’s 
see—when’d we hear from John last?” 
he asked, presently, in a reflective tone. 

“Two weeks ago, come Sat’day,” was 
Nancy’s reply. 

“ I’ve been thinking—what’s to hinder 
about that visit they was talking of? 
You know they wanted you to come for 
Christmas, but twa’n’t so’t you could.” 
Nancy put on her spectacles and then 
took them off again, bewildered. 

“I’m fixed to spare the money now,” 
he went on; “an’ a little trip will likely 
do you good. That namesake of yours 
ll be wanting to see how her grand- 
mother looks.” 

Nancy’s heart gave a great bound at 
the thought of the grandchild she had 
never seen, little Nan, whom she longed 
to have upon her knee; but she said, 
hesitatingly—* But, Dan’l”—— 

“ You're fixed to go, ain’t you? Never 
heard of a woman that was ready to start 
off anywhere!” 

“Yes, ’'m so I could go—though 
there’s things I ought to have if I was 
going—but I can’t leave you, Dan’l. 
We're getting old folks. You wouldn’t 
get along.” 

“T guess Ican get Marindy Peters to 
come an’ cook for me, suggested Daniel, 
with a jocose twinkle in his eye, as 
though all had not been told yet. 

“ Well, I'd be dreadful hard put to it 
b’fore I'd let you eat Marindy Peters’ 
cookin’,” said his wife with decision ; 
“shif’less, meachin’ cretur enough. 
B’sides, how’d I ever get there?” 

“ It’s easy gettin’ to Buffalo. Put you 
right on board a sleeper ” 

“ Yes, an’ I shouldn’t sleep enough to 
pay for my ticket; I should be so afraid 
they’d put a man over my head.” No, 
Dan’I, it’s real kind in you to think of 
it, but I can’t go off so far an’ leave you 
—I can’t noway!” She had risen, and 
was agitatedly brushing the top of the 
stove with a turkey wing, though there 
were no ashes on it. 

Daniel drew a ponderous breath ; his 
little surprise was even more enjoyable 
than he had anticipated. “I haven't 
said I was goin’ to be left yet,” he re 
marked, slowly. 

“Why, Dan’1! you don’t mean ? ”»—— 

“T don’t propose to let you get lost 
alone in that sleeper—that’d never do 
any way in the world. I guess we can 
manage to get there together,eh? What 
| you s’pose the boy’ll say to see us come 
|in? "Iwill be a sort o’ bridal trip, won’t 
it?” 

The old man was looking at her with 
deep wells of tenderness in his eyes. 
Nancy made a step toward him, and put 
her hand up to his coat, as if to brush 
away invisible dust. Suddenly his arms 
closed around her, and held her. He 
kissed her bent head and cleared his 
throat, patting her worn back gently. 
“T got a good wife when I got ye, Nanny,” 
was what he said at last. 

His wife did not answer. She leaned 
against him and slowly stroked his 
shoulder up and down with one tremu- 
loushand. She was crying.— Worthing- 
ton’s Magazine. 

When you burn up trimmings and 
other rubbish, give the ashes to the trees, 
Where wood ashes are obtainable, they 
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{For the leisure hotir of readers, old and 
young. All are invite! to contribute original 
uzzles and send solutions to those published. 
nswers and names of, solvers to this issue will 
‘appear in six wecks. ‘An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete, 
saree setters for sy Separtment: “ Puzzle 
or,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New 

Ave., Washington, D.C.) ith —_ 


—_———o 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 1, 
NO. 1—DECAPITATION, 


When you kissed me, Chloris, dear, 
Lifting up your flower-face 
(Crimson-flushed from throat to ear) 
With a shy and artless grace, 
Heaven to earth was very near— 
When you kissed me, Chloris, dear. 


When your white on ks drew me down, 
Softly clasping round my neck, 
Not a king for all his crown 
Could the half ot my joy veck; 
I was more than king’s compeer 
When you kissed me, Chloris, dear. 


How you trembled at it, sweet, 
Half ashamed to do so much, 
How your WHOLE breast madly beat 
’Gainst my own at our lips’ touchy 
Both your bright eyes held a tear 
When you kissed me, Chloris, dear, 


How the blood within me thrilled 
As I drank your lips’ sweet wine 
How I crushed you and you stilled 
Close against this heart of mine 
Eyes to eyes spoke love so clear 
Words were needless, Chloris, dear, 





* * 

Ah, my Chloris! years have sped 

Since that dear, eventful day, 
Yet do we with lightsome tread 

Travel down love’s rose-strewn way. 
Life is fair when love is near— ' 
Come and kiss me, Chlovis, dear ! 

—GurIpon, Washington, D. C. 
NO, 2—SQUARE. 

1. Something that produces extraordinary 


effect. 2. Advantage.* (Worc.) 3. Town of 
Switzerland. 4. Served.* 5. P. O., Bar- 


bour County, Ala. 
County, R. I. 
chronicler, 


6. P. O., Providence 
7. Canon of Ravenna and 
8. Not requisite. 

—Dan. D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa. 
NO, 3—TRANSPOSAL. 
Within the grove a gipsy ten 

Camp in their dingy canvas dwelling; 
They drive a horse-trade now and then, 

But mostly deal in fortune-telling. 


There, for a quarter, you may buy 
Promise of honors, wealth, and spouses, 

Though country people living nigh, 
Discreetly lock their poultry houses, 


I watched a girl, whose regal air 

Her tawdry dress-could hardly smother; 
**See Cleopatra standing there,’’ 

I whispered my prosaic brother. 


He peered as through a microscope— 

No convex lens was ever keener— 

“Queen Cleopatra? Um! I hope 
Her Majesty was-sdmewhat cleaner :!’? 
—M. C. 8., Springfield, ILL 


rm 
NO. 4—HALF SQUARE. 

1. A tyrant fly catcher, of the Southern U. 
S. and Mexico. 2.,.Hundredth parts of a 
meter. 3. To overthrqw. 4. Producing 
stamens. 5. Non-metallic elements analogous 
of carbon. 6. Inauspiciougs. 7. Works having 
two parapets. & States. (M.andS.) 9 A 
kind of wig. 10. The unit of superficial 
measure. 11. A verb. 12. A letter. 

—Iramy],. Jersey City, N. J. 


Tt: 
NO. 5—TRANSPOSITION. 


Out on the world of shadows dim 
Where falls the darkness, drear, 

There comes an humble evening hymn 
Unto my listening ear. 

A word of praise, a word of prayer 
The soul does not forget, 

But through its weight of woe and care 
Sound PRIMES without regret. 


What though its lot be sad and tried? 
There comes no bitter plaint, 

For with the thoughts of Heav’n beside 
No earthly murmurs taint. 

Through misery, through hunger fierce, 
Through life’s most fearful ills, 

It still strives on the veil to pierce— 
The way its Maker wills. 


The lowly serf, the haughty ALr, 
May both in darkness grope ; 
But leading, guiding from the fall, 
There shines the star of hope! 
—CINDERS, Philadelphia, Pa, 
NO. 6—SQUARE. 
(To Iron Mask.) 

1. To change from a solid to a fluid con- 
dition. (Standard.) 2. A genus of birds, in- 
cluding the chattering fly catcher. (Unab.) 
3. A parish of England, County of North- 
hampton. (Lipp., old Ed.) 4. Town, Coast 
of Naples. (Wore.) 5. Old World singing 
birds of the family Oriolide. 6. A female 


butterflies belonging to Vanessa and allied 
Genera. —Jo MULLINS, Miami, Mo. 

NO. 7—TERMINAL DELETION. 
The spider’s web shall drape the throne 
Where once the royal purple shone, 
And on the city’s broken wall 
The owl, the watching cry shall call. 

* 


x * 

ONE thou majestic, mighty one, 
Thy day was bright, thy day is done; 
A world walked captive in thy train, 
Thy scattered wrack bestrews the plain, 
Is dead in thy deserted street 
The thunder-tread of marching feet, 
And palace, temple, colonnade, 
In one tumultuous ruin laid, 
Marks ALL thy glory’s empty place, 
The charnel of a vanished race. 
O, where are now thy heroes bold 
Whose fame across the world was told? 
Their pictured pomp adorned the walls ; 
Their ashes dust the grumbling halls! 
’Neath yonder high triumphal arch 
Now naught but glittering shadows march; 
But there, with face in trembling hands, 
A grim old figure gauntly stands ; 
A broken scythe aside is thrown, 
An hourglass shattered on ,the stone, 
And o’er the city's shaiveled corse 
Stands Time, a figure.of remorse ! 

—IRoN Mask, Batavia, N. Y. 


re 
NO. 8- -DOUBL,& HALF-SQUARE. 
Across: 1. A lettém,2 A prefix. 3. A 
chariot of war. 4.[@oflee trees. (Unab.) 
5. The world. 4, Marshal of France; 1769- 
1809. 7. Greatest. 8 Bolognese painter; 
1560-1609. 9. A townofPrussia. 10, Con- 
cerning. 11. Stupidity. 12. One of a class 
of poets of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Down: 1. A letter. 2. To take. 3 A 
river of Kussia. 4. French translator; 1550. 
5. Atown of Spain. 6. A lamprey. (Cent.) 
7. Agift. 8. Italian orientalist; 1612-1700, 
9. German soldier of fortune; 1380. 10, 
Having a close — 11. Incandescence. 
12. A large dragon fly. 
= ak . Hout, Lynu, Mass, 


NO. 9—CHARADE. 
(Panioum.— To Salviac.) 
Star of the sea hewn men call 
My FINAL of the merry eye; 
My heart is held in deepest thrall, 
art the sole star of my sky. 


My FINAL of the merry cye, 
Men hoard their paves ’neath lock and 








,nee a playful pinch—and this time 








key: 
Thou art the sole star of my sky— 
I'd wear my PRIME that all might seo! 


lion. 7. Any one of the numerous species of 


Men hoard ‘their Pprimms ’neath lock and 
key; 

Deep in some ALL their jewels hide; 

I’d wear my prime that all might see— 

My peerless LAst thou art my pride! 


Deep in some ALL their jewels hide, 

The miser hearts grown sere with greed; 
My peerless #Asr thou art my pride, 

Love is my sole and only creed. 


The miser hearts grown sere with greed— 
Love, make for all thy pitying moan— 
Love is my sole and only creed— 

Life’s radiant star is love alone ! 


Love, make for all thy pitying moan— 
Star of the sea thy name men 
Life’s radiant star is Love alone— 
My heart is held in deepest thrall! 
—Brecu Nut, Newburg, N. Y. 


EMOLUMENTS. 


1. To the person who suggests the most origi- 
nal, novel, and interesting feature for use in 
this column, a nickel-silver, open-faced watch, 
Elgin movement, good timekeeper. See what 
your brains can evolve! 

. For the diamond, square or half-square 
containing the most letter O's, a handsome gold 
pen and gold-mounted holder. 

8. For the best diamond, square or half-square, 
centered or based on the nom-de-pluine of some 
well-known puzzler, * Dream of the Ages,” by 
Kute Brownlee Sherwood, beautifully bound. 

4, For the best verse puzzlo, to be closely re- 
stricted to the theme “Summer,” a handsome 
gold pen and gold-mounted ivary holder. 

5. For the best ballade or rondeau, * Dream 
of the Ages.” 

6-7. For the best lot of answers to Enigmania, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and formeatest list of 12 or more 
answers to same, a 440-page bound book each. 


CON DITIONS, 


In awarding prizes 2 and 3, size of form and 
number of pure Websterian words will be con- 
sidered ; also, accuracy with which definitions 
are given, even to the*. Competitory verse 

uzzies must not exceed 3 lines in length. 

nly one puzzle can be entered by any contest- 
ant for any prize, but one entry for each num- 
ber will be allowed. All contributions must be 
marked * Entered for Prize,” and must reach us 
prior to June 15. Neatness of lists will not be 
overlooked in the award of No. 6, and word- 
forms should not be abbreviated. All classes 
open to subscribers. Do not send six-months 
subscriptions. 


ENIGMIANA. 

“The Enigma” makes its bow to the 
readers of this paper and the little puzzle 
world on the same day that ‘‘General’’ Coxey 
has chosen for making his triumphal bow be- 
fore the Congress of the United States and the 
residents of Washington. Coxey has planned 
a great crusade (to his own thinking, at 
least); it has been widely heralded, and he 
expects to accomplish great results. Unlike 
him, we come before you determined upon no 
plan except to strive to interest the hundreds 
who enjoy a leisure hour with a problem; un- 
heralded, and with no hopes of revolutionizing 
anything. We shall simply aim to entertain 
and instruct lovers of enigmatography, by 
placing before them semi-monthly such a 
choice set-out of contributed matter that it 
must prove relishable toall. If you will take 
a kindly interest in it, ‘‘The Enigma’? will 
immediately take and maintain a leading 
position among puzzle columns. Guidon 
is a man of clever ideas and No. 1 is char- 
acteristic of him; No. 7, also, is in that pe- 
culiar strain which has made its author a real 
favorite. It goes without saying that verses 
by M. C. 8. will never disappoint one, and as 
for Cinders and Beech Nut, they hold their 
own, which is as much as need be said. 
Puzzles from the pen of Jo Mullins are any- 
thing but plentiful now-a-days, unless it be 
in The Lucubrator office. Jo’s base-word has 
been squared before, but his combination is 
new and neat. Our other formists perform 
admirably their respective parts in adding to 
the attractiveness of this issue. It may not 
be out of place to here say a few words con- 
cerning contributions: We shall endeavor with 
| “The Enigma’’ to steer clear as far as possible 
of the usual channel into which puzzle de- 
partments drift and shall also take pride in 
presenting the cream of our puzzlers’ work, 
and that only, to the end that each issue may 
be representative of the best flats and forms 
that Puzzledom is producing. ‘‘If you see it 
here, it’s good.”’ To Lucile belongs the 
credit of selecting the several titles above. It 
has been further suggested that solvers of 
Enigmania should be called Enigmaniacs. —— 
From remarks in the current Study it is to be 
inferred that Dorothy Doolittle does not look 
with favor upon the idea of following in the 
footsteps of Dick Graver, as was suggested to 
her. Thedom No. 40 is a veritable mine of 
puzzleistic good things. Delightsome verses 
by A. L. S. and Kosciusko McGinty, and a 
square on ASSAMARS, by Elbert, are notable 
features. In a letter recently received from 
Stocles the writer requests us to charge the 
dryness of the epistle to the fact that his town 
has just gone ‘‘no license.”,-———Each week 
are received from subscribers to ‘‘ Mystery ’’ 
one to three requests for back numbers of that 
column, in order that they may obtain com- 
plete files, but it is seldom we are able to 
furnish them. Do you grasp the idea? 

5-1-’94. R. O. CHESTER. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER and 
The National Tribune both one year 
$1.25. 
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Wool. 


Boston, April 28.—The wool market shows 
very little change. A good trade was noted the 
latter part of last week, since which the demand 
has been lighter. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions as follows: 










Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 flecce...... 22 a2 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X.......see coves OE 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX.....+....00s » 21 a 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above,. 22 a23 
Michigan X.....+esee--eeeee nbeseees teneens Ee 
Michigan, NO. L..seseeececsseeeceeeces cocce Se a. 
Combing, NO. L...ccececeeecceececcceenens . 24 025 
Combing, NO. 2...+.+ceeeesceceeecereueeens 23 az 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 20 a22 
Kentucky and Ind. #-blood combing .... 19 a21 
Missouri ¢-blood combing. ....++-seee coos 18 al9 
Missouri §-blood combing.......+. 19 a20 
Delaine, Ohio fine........+ ° 23 a2d 


Delaine, Michigan tine 22 ak 
Montana fine 


seeeeee 






Montana medium .. 12 al5 
Wyoming fine.. ..- 9 al2 
Wyoming medium ,...... cccescceccccccccs 19 O16 
Kansas and Nebraska fine...... coccscccee 9 OI 
Kansas and Nebraska medium..... seoss 10 a3 
Georgia.....- onbnen.convegeeosens cccccccccce 2¢ MIS 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos.......++... 10 al3 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mos...... ccccccccsee 12 ald 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 moS..........0+6 Ll ald 
Texas Spring medium, 6 to 8 mos........ 12 al3 
Poxas Vall ..cccccccccsccccccsccescocee soeee 8 a2 
Kentucky }-blood clothing...... covcseces 15 al? 
Kentucky ¢-blood clothing......... 8 al9 
Unwashed fine Ohio ane Michigan. 13 ald 
Unmerchantable Ohio....... esece 16 al? 
Unmerchantable Michigan....... 14 al5 
Lambs super pulled......... 20 a22 
Super pulled....+.+see+s ° 18 a22 
Extra’pulled...... bescvececcoeseses oe 15 a20 
Weatern super..... BOb06saw- needs coccce-cooe 15 a0 
California Spring. ..sccccsccee cosseecssees 9 al5 
California Fall... ..e..sceeeeseee eassesve so 8 al0 
OrewOn CASE. ..cceeereeerceee oe ccccccccence » 9al3 
Oregon PANCY ..seeeeeeeee ces eocece cocccces 12 al’ 
Oregon fine valley .......++.eeeee coovcccee Ll al6 
Oregon MediuM VAIEY ...cesessceseceees - bb al? 
Montevideo ......++00sseeseeeses cccccccccce BF QS 
Australian and New Zealand.......... eee 28 085 
FOreign CALPpCt..cecccccees cece eveceecece 124a28 


Cotton. 


New York, April 28.—The following show 
range of prices: 


Op’g. High. Low. Close 
MAY v-cccveccce Fe Ted F.16 7.17 
JUNE. ..008 cove 7.20 7.20 7.28 7.22 
July ..es evceees 7.85 7.36 7.26 7.27 
August.....00+ 7.30 7.38 7.31 7.33 
September .... cove evee oses adel 





Cheapest Lands in the World 


considering the quick cultivation, varied pro- 
ductions of high quality, and practically no 
time from the great markets of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, etc., are in the famous fruit 
belt of Michigan, along the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan. A populated region, with 
schools, churches, railroads, steamboat ~~ 
telegraphs. Millions of me og to buy al 
fruit, vegetables, garden truck as fast as it 
grows, and transportation ready, quick, and 
chong enone © a it to them. $5 to $20 

acre. Write to B. F. Popple, G. E. Agt. 
b & W. M. R’y, 375 B’way, New York, or 
West Mich. Land Co., Muskegon, Mich. Men- 
tion this paper. 
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Clapp & Co.’s circular says: 

Cotton—The bulls say-receipts are behind 
the 1889-’90 crop to date, with no reason to 
expect over 7,250,000 bales. Consumption in 
Europe, especially on the Continent, is un- 
ustially large. That the visible supply Sept. 
1 will likely be 500,000 bales less than Sept. 
1, 1893. Invisible stocks everywhere are 
light. The new crop is having a late start, 
and a crop of 8,250,000 to 8,500,000 is needed 
to supply consumptive demands. ‘The price 
is only 10 per cent. above the lowest for 50 
years past. Summer months delivery are ap- 
parently oversold. 

Bears claim large receipts completely upset 
all the small crop theories; that 161,621 bales 
received the first 20 days in April against 
117,879 for the whole month of April, 1890, 
is no bull argument. ‘The 1889-90 crop was 
7,313,726 bales. The visible supply is now 
127,081 bales larger than a year ago; prices 
about the same and trade worse. The largest 
mill in New England, using 1,000 bales per 
week, has cut down production about one- 
half. Liverpool has supply enough to meet 
English wants and leave Sept. 1, 1894, a 
larger stock than in 1890; that preparations 
are being made to soon sell at auction the 
largest stock of cotton goods ever offered and 
that general trade is not what it is cracked up 
to be, and that the ‘‘object lesson’? is still on, 
and until Washington changes her ‘‘colors’’ 
no good will result to planter, factor, spinner, 
banker, or farmer. That the new crop will 
have increased acreage in Texas, where more 
than a quarter of the American crop is grown. 
The cotton market appears low enough to en- 
courage investment buying. 

Wheat—The export movement continues 
liberal and above either a five or a ten year 
average. The primary movement has been 
less than usual, not exceeding expectations of 
many grain merchants or local traders. 
Winter wheat farmers seem willing sellers, 
indicating they perceive little reason to hold, 
and that the growing crop promises a fair 
average. Spring seeding has doubtless pro- 
gressed as well as usual. Some localities re- 
port increased acreage, many basing their 
reasons on general principles that only wheat 
can be grown. Pacific Coast reports may be 
recorded with a grain of allowance because of 
the speculative furore in San Francisco. The 
amount afloat continues to increase and has 
now reached nearly a maximum amount. 
Large Russian, Indian, and Australian ship- 
ments seem to place a wet blanket on the bull 
sentiment which recently caused the sharp 
advance and pyramid building, leaving the 
bears in complete control of the market, which 
they claim is depressed because one-third of 
the visible supply is at the world’s leading 
speculative market. England now claims 
they want only about 5,000,000 bushels 
weekly (to mix with wheats already bought) 
to supply them until a new crop is offered 
them by all exporting Nations. 

Wheat is low and around the low point 
since exchanges were established. We look 
for encouraging .news from Washington ere 
long, believing it is but a question of time 
when legislation and speculation will favor in- 
creasing rather than further depressing values, 
believing it is the producer’s turn to have an 
inning, rather than further aid only the con- 
sumers and their allies. 

Corn—The movement from first hands is 
falling off. The visible isdecreasing. Farmers 
are busy and are not likely tosell freely. The 
New England and export demand is good and 
not likely to fall off. Prices are around the 
low point for years, and speculative bears 
plenty; therefore, on general principles, we 
prefer buying rather than longer look for a 
further decline in values. 


———-oe 


Produce. 


NEw YorK, Tuesday, April 23, 1894. 

Butter—The week opened with a very weak 
market, but with moderate receipts and with 
encouraging reports from the West some feeling 
of confidence was restored and prices were gen- 
erally maintained. There is a good suppy of 
State dairy, and trade is rather slow. Fancy 
and choice creamery is quite low., Welsh tubs 
are irregular. Imitation creamery and fresh 
factory are quiet. We quote: 

State dairy, new, half-firkin tubs, choice, 

POF WOUMG so cccacscdesssccecccecccéeseess +. 174a18¢ 
State dairy, old tirkins, per pound........ 11 al6 
Welsh tubs, fair to prime, per pound.... 16 al7 
Easter creamery, new, choice, 

POUNG..0 covcccecse 6000600 conceegneseccece 
Pennsylvania creamery, new, fancy, per 

pound .....6.5. Rbosandiwsceeshecesedesecee 20}a21 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per pound....... 20¢a21 
Western creantery, choice, per pound.,.. 
Western dairy, choice, per pound........ 
Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 

pound..... Ceccescceceveccocsec ces covccecee 13 ald 
Factory, old, per pound........eeeeeeeee + 10 al2 


Beans and Peas—There isa fair demand for 
domestic marrows and mediums, and pea beans 
are firmer. Kidneys and Limas are also firmer. 





Green peas are quiet. We quote: 
Beans, marrow, fair to good.....+«. $2 00 af2 WD 
Beans, medium, choice...... ccccccee esos & 1 70 
Beans, pea, choice..........- coccscee coos &1 
Beans, kidney, fair to good......0.. 175 a 1 85 
Beans, black turtle soup.....+..000. 190 a 200 
Beans, yellow @ye@........seeeseeseee’ 1 8a 1 85 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 

POUNEB. 2... cocccsevsccocce sees cooee 2M 02D 
Green peas, barrel, per bushel... .. .... a 110 
Green peas, Scotch, per bushel..... 125 a 1 27} 


Cheese—There is a good demand for old 
cheese, and prices are very firm. Receipts of 
new cheese are not large, and with a fair de- 
mand by exporters prices are firmly maintained, 
especially on large colored cheese. Part skims 
are rather scarce, and prices are quite steady. 
We quote: 

State factory, Fall made, white, fancy, 

POET POUNG. ..cccecesecssevecscceees seeees 
State factory, old, full cream, large, 


llta 12 
Choice, POT POUNA.........0eeeeeeeeceeees llia 113 
State factory, Fall made, white, small, 
fancy, per POUNG..........+ecseccececces L2}al2} 
State factory, new, full cream, large, 
fair to prime, per pound 93a10} 
State factory, new, full cream, small, 
colored, choice, per pound.........++++ - 11 all} 
State factory, full skims, per pound..... 2 a 2+ 
Western, colored, small, fancy, 
und....... bees cooseg 929% 6eccee ceeccces 12a .. 
ried Fruits and Nuts— Evaporated apples are 
scarce and have gone upin price. Sun-dried 
apples and peaches are also firmer. Choice 
cherries are steady. Raspberries are scarce. 
Peanuts are firmer. Hickory nuts and pecans 
are dull. We quote: 
Apples, evaporated, choice, per pound.. 12 al2} 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary to good, 


POT POUMA.. 000. vecccrcccocsscee cecccces +» 9allt 
Apples, sun-dried, per yg 5a 7 
Peaches, North Carolina, peeled, per 

POUNG. ..rccccccccvecsccesceee ecccesveee 8S Qll 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, peeled, 

new, per Seaee A EOP AOR RETR ake oaee -. 13 al6 
Peaches, California, peeled, per pound.. 15 al7 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per pound 10 al2} 
Cherries, per pound........ oeneve scccccccee IDG oc 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound...... 20 a .. 
Ruspberries, sun-dried, per pound..... oo 1a.. 
Blackberries, per pound..... peepee cccccces 73 9% 
Huckleberries, per pound........... soosee 14fald 
Apricots, California, per pound........... 13 al6 
Peanuts, ome POY POUNG.....cceeeeeees » 4a 
Peanuts, & » per pound............ cooee Sha St 
Hickory nuts, per 5U-pound bushel....... 50 a75 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound...... yedenee Sta 4 


Eggs—Are plentiful and low, and most of the 
demand is for fine grades. The market opened 
weak to-day, but became stronger later in the 
day on advices that eggs were being stored in 
the West, and that shipments would not be ver 
large. Duck and goose eggs are quict. We 
quote: 

State and Pennsylvania, fresh-gathered, 

firsts, per doz...... S9s0ewe 0095 05 pote sosese M]pallp 
Western, fresh-gathered, firsts, per doz. 11}all} 
Southern, fresh-gathered, firsts, per doz. 10}a10} 
Duck eggs, Maryland, per doz... +» 020 
Duck eggs, Southern, per doz... 
Duck eggs, Western, per doz..... 
Goose eggs, Western, per doz ... 
Goose eggs, Southern, per doz............ «» a0 

Fresh Fruits—Apples are still quite scarce, 
and have further advanced in price. Cranber- 
ries are not active, but are held with confidence. 
Oranges are scorce, and choice quulitics are 
very firm. Strawberries are not plentiful. 
Choice berries had very ¢ sules at full 
prices, but poor qualities are dull. We quote: 
Apples, Baldwin, prime, per bbli....96 00 a%6 50 
ADpI Baldwin, ordinary to good, 

pples, Russet, golden, per eocee a 
Cranberries, New Jerscy, per crate, 2 00 a 2 75 
Oranges, Indian River, fancy, og Bete 

Kicweseeseres seeed seveeesesees sees a 

Fiorida, brights, 


Oran * 

NIN + ctcetanenatevagitases sounce 8D @ 640 
Oranges, Fiorida, straight ines, per 
oer cs wissiae Sitesals Sar bang BAB! 
Btrawberriee, ; : 








y, per 


seeereteeseetOveeieetWeeeetse, 20 x5 


Strawberries, Florida, fair to prime, 


per quart 
Strawberries, North Carolina, large, 
—— 82d ae 
= ae North Carolina, prime, 
I QUBIE.« ccccne consccves eee crscecees 
Gtrawbenvics, North Carolina, poor 
Stra es, Charleston, large, 
choice, per quart.......s.s02+ e000 » Wa 
Strawberries, Charleston, fair to 
prime, per quart...........csssse00e8 18 
Hay and Straw—Receipts of hay are lighter, 
and prices are firm on prime and steady om 
other grades. Strawis steady. We quote: 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds...........ss00+++ 26090 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds...........++s0008 T5a80 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds..........0+se0008 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ....... ..sesees 
Hay, Seren mined pet 100 pounds.....605 « 


16a 
Ba 
Ba 
+ @ 


BRSERBESB 







Hay, shipping, per pounds..... eee a55 

Hay, salt, per 100 pounds...... eee 45250 

Long rye straw, perJ00 pounds .. * a 
a 


Short rye ar 100 pounds.. 
Oat straw, per | unds..... sees 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds......... ry 


Poultry,and Game—Receipts of live geese and 
ducks have been liberal, and prices are easy. 
There is not much demand for live Spriug 
chickens, and prices are low. Choice, Pram. 
live fowls, however, were sought for, and prices 
became firm, sevowushars ale cte:d7- ic TC. 
quest of the Indiana Live Poultry Shippers’ As- 
sociation that the New York receivers reduce 
the charges for unloading poultry curs from $10 
to $6 per car, has, it is rumored, aroused a feel- 
ing against the Live Poultry Transportation 
Company, who the receivers think prompted the 
shippers’ request. So the receivers ave in favor 
of returning to the old open platform car 
system of transporting live poultry. In the 
market for dre poultry there is not much 
demand for broilers and other Spring chickens, 
and prices are easy. Mixed chickens and fowls 
are easy, There has been some accumulation of 
fowls, and prices have declined on a weak 
market. Choice capons are steady. There isa 
fair demand for frozen turkeys. Ducks and 
geese are quict. Tame 8 uabs are steady, 
Snipe and plover are quiet. We quote: 


LIVE POULTRY, 


Geese, Western, per pair..... cocceee $1 Oa 1 
Geese, Southern, per puir........0008 Tha DOO 
Ducks, Western, per pair........... 70a 90 
Ducks, Southern, per pair.........++ 60a 
Chickens, Spring, large, per pound.. 26a «.« 
Chickens, Spring, smali to medium, 

DOF POUNG..cccccceccccccccescccsense WR BW 

DRESSED POULTRY, 

Chickens, Western, broilers, dry-picked, 

RE SOs b0bc-nsbess 0005: 905660000000 4400 a22 


Chickens, Western, broilers, scalded per e 


cGintnhukadtbenasds64ica-0e5e0s vous 7 a20 
Chickens, frozen, soft-meated, choice, 

per pound....... 64004 Sneha a S0neds 0000088 aly 
Chickens and fowls, mixed, frozen, fancy, 

PET POUNG. 2... cccccedeceeccserscccsecess 9 al0 
Chickens and fowls, mixed, Western, 

frozen, choice, per pound...... .....+6+ Tia 8 
Chickens and fowls, mixed, Western, 

OG IE vob n0'e0.0060 00000 0000008 - 6ba7 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, large, 

prime, v4 pound..... Sencesess gbveesesee ¢¢ a8 
Fowls, estern; scalded, prime, per 

OID 2s sinks dance Wniekeeess gore 0002 cseees 49 a 8 


Fowls, Western, ordinary, per pound... 6a 7 
Capons, Philadelphia, large, per pound.. 20 a21 





Turkeys, toms, heavy, per pound....... Tas 
Turkeys, dry-packed, light weights, 

CHOLGS, POE HOMME ercciccccccccccececces os all 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, young toms, 

SE ens bhes 6otabessenseesceeooerees + a9 
Turkeys, Western, frozen, voung toms 

and hens, mixed, per pound..........++ ald 
Turkeys, Western, trozen, old toms, per 

REE COR Meet - Tas 
Turkeys, frozen, poor, per pound......++ 6al7 
Ducks, Western, frozen, choice, per 

MOM 005 0s00e PAbne Meee ne secenecnanesente 10 av 
Geese, Western, frozen, choice per 

WOU 000009 cccccccccececcese ecceccececce alf 

GAME, 

Sand snipe, per dozen........... ° -- a% 
Live pigeons, young, per pair..... . Ba.. 
Live pigeons, strong fliers, per pair...... 45 a50 


Vegcetables—Domestic potatoes are scarce, 
and are firm at advanced prices. There is not 
much demand for English and Scotch magnums, 
but reecivers maintain prices with confidence. 
Bermuda potatoes have advanced in price, and 
Florida new potatoes are very firm. Choice 
sweet potatoes are rather firm, but other qual- 
ities are dull. Onions are quite steady. Cab- 
bage was not plentiful to-day, and prices were 
firmly muintained. Eggplant is firm. Choice 
string beans are steady, but poor qualities are 
dragging. Prime green peas are also steady. 
Beets are arriving in larger quantities, and 
prices are easy. Lettuce is plentiful and easy, 
Squash is steady. Tomatoes are in fuir demand, 
and — are rather firm. There is a large 
supply of asparagus, but trade was not active, 





and prices declined. Cucumbers are dull. We 
quote: 
Potatoes, Western, Burbank, prime, 

per 180 pouNdS........cceeeceseeceses $2 00 a$2 19 
Potatoes, Scotch Magnum, per 168- 

DOIN BO ian chic cccnsceccesoscccoce 210 a 215 
Potatoes, English Magnum, prime, 

per 168-pound sack........++. eecces 200a210 
Potatoes, Houlton Rose, choice, per 

WEED wintnevd Kenkes 500s. c0dbe0.0secense 275 a300 
Potatoes, Florida, new, prime, per 

Wickens conscccepnentesacesscnceqe 50020650 
Potatoes, New Jersey, choice, in 

DUE, POP DATTA. oc00s ccccee vececcce 18i a200 
Potatoes, New Jersey, common, in 

DIR, PSF OAFTSl...ccccccccccccccccce 150 a1 % 
Potatoes, Bermuda, new, per barrel 6 50 a 7 00 
Potatoes, Bermuda, seconds, per 

cs. pacedsseemeasovee sevescesce 400a500 
Potatoes, Havana, prime, per barrel 4 50 a 5 50 
Potatoes, Havana, seconds, per bar- 

a ciscac 000 s456000en0s0. 340000500000 400a500 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, fair, per 

DAPTGE - 6 6000:002000500000s cececcecceces 275 a3 2% 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate........+. 215 a .... 
Onions, red, per barrel........+.+0++ 250a3 50 
Onions, yellow, per barrel .........+- 250 a 8 50 
Cabbage, per bbl crate....... 2.006. + 10a123 
Beets, per 100 bunches...... coos cess £0026 0 
Eggplant, prime, per barrel......... 5 50a 600 
String beans, Southern, choice, per 

DEL Ghee aiente ASds PennnranineNe 250a30 
Green peas, Charleston, marrow, 

ES: 200 a 2 50 
Green peas, North Carolina, choice, 

per basket........ omeseeseecoene seees 4502500 
Lettuce, per bushel basket....... es §=6.23 100 
Squash, Florida, white, per crate... 1 25 a1 75 
Squash, Florida, yellow, per crate.. 1 75 a 2 00 
Tomatoes, Florida, ripe, choice, per 

CALTIOCR 0.0000 00000 @ ecccecccccesecece -30a.... 
Tomatoes, Key West, percarrier.... 1 50 a 2 00 
Asparagus, North Carolina, prime, 

per dozen bunches.........--+.+++ 2 50 a 3 50 
Asparagus, Charleston, choice, per 

GozZeN DUNCHES....esesaveeseceveees -50a600 
Celery, New Orleans, per dozen 

DUNCHES...000 coceseccccececcccscccces la 50 
Celery, Charleston, per dozen 

bunches....... begins ¥60-000 0080600000 Ba 7 
Turnips, Canada, Russia, per barrel. 70a _ 80 
Cucumbers, Florida, per crate...... 20a3 58 
Radishes, Norfolk, prime, per 100 

DGD occ ccccccceccenses. ccocees +» Ma @ 

SUNDRIES. 

Becswax,Southern, pure, perpound .. 29 
Beeswax, Western, pure,perpound. 28a .. 
Honey, white elover, one-pound 

boxes, per pound..... Frecse cece vee »-> la 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

DOXES, PET POUNA ....seceeeeeeeeeees loa 12 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

DOXES, PEL POUNA....ceeeeeecreeeees 9a Ill 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

DOXES, POT POUNA......eeecereeeees ° 8a 10 
Honey, extracted, State, perpound. 5ja 6 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per 

POUNG..00 000000000100 covcee cocccecees 5a o& 
Honey. extracted, California, per 

POUNA......cccvccrccceseseece secvecee Sia 8 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound...... 6a 7 
Maple sirup, prime, per galloncan.. 50a  o- 

inthis 
Livestock. 


CnicaGco, April 28.—-Cattle—Receipts were 
fair, and compsred with the slim run of the day 
before were heavy. The five day’s receipts were 
8,000 less than last week, and 10,000 less than a 
year ago. apeee + ~ at the four principal West- 
ern markets combined for the five days were 10,- 
000 less than last week and 15,000less than a year 
ago. There seemed to be very Ee reason for 
the decline of 10a25 from Thursday's earl 
excited prices. Heavy beeves, 1,350a1,600 pounds 
at 4.10a4.35, showed the most decline. Light 
900a1,200 pound steers, of good q ality, were in 
good demand at 3.95a4.25; cows, 1.5093.35; stock- 
ers and feeders, 3a4. Quotations are as follows: 
Fancy native steers, 1,500a1,700 ibs... $4 ate 70 







Choice to fancy, 1,800u1,500 lbs........ 4 

Good to choice, 1,300a1,400 Ibs......... 3 80a 4 20 
Fair to good, 1,100a1,800 lbs.... 3 Bia 4 00 
Poor to fair, 900a1,100 lbs........ 3 30a 3 80 


Choice to extra cows and heifers 3 25a 3 75 
Fair to good cows and heifers..... - 2 70a 3 25 
Inferior to good canning cows....... - 1 a2 7 
Stockers and feeders, 700a1,200 lbs.... 2 80a 3 & 
Native veal calves, 100a400 lbs......... 2 475 
Texas steers, 800a1,300 lbs........060065 2 0a 3 9 
Texas cows, bulls, and stags......... 2 25a 2 75 


Hogs—Prices ruled fully 5c. higher than Thurs- 
day’s closing, and the finish was very strong, 
with everything sold. Armour & Co. alone took 
4,600 of the 20,000 on sale. Heavy sold at 4.%a 
535; bulk, 5.25a5.30; mixed, 5,05a6.35; bulk, 5.25; 
light, 5.05a5.30; bulk, 5.274. 

Sheep—There was but little change in the gen- 
eral sheep market. Best Westerns sold a little 
strong, and medium sheep a trifle weaker. The 
market was quiet. Lambs went 1 higher. 
Sales included 126-lbs Western at 4.60; 1 ly 
4.55; 133 lbs, 4.574; Texas feeders, 68 lbs, 2.655 
Mexican lambs, 4. . 

, — -o 


Grain. 
Cuicaao, April 28.—The following show the 


range of prices: 
Open. High. Low. Close, 


April....scseee BTR se 
} Mayeccrsse “Bat 





Wheat. 




















sit -5T¢ BTR 

Jul 60.50} 60 

‘Apri Bit 874 . -87 

Corn...) Mayencceeeee ° x O78 = BT. 
ypu 34 . . - 

Outs... May irene a ae 
April......+++. 12.80 12.30 18. e 
Pork ..4 May. 12.47 id 12.26 #: 
July. 12.57 12.65 12.45 12. 
§Apeil. 7.85 7.85 7-85 f. 
Tard ..< May.. 7.65 7.65 7. vi 
(July. 7.90 7.20 7.15 %, 
j Bee snes . 6.50 6.50 6.50 6. 
MAT is cteen egos 6.50 6.50 6.50 6. 
{ July cree coves O45 6-45 6.40 6. 
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- Spring Poem, 
BY 8&8. W. Foss. 


The angels pack their Winter clo’es, their 
olo’es from head to feet— 

An’ douse perfum'ry on ‘em, at’s what makes 
the air sosweet. 

The flirtin’ heavens they sass the hills ‘ith winds 
and gentie showers, 

An then the jolly, gigglin’ bills they sass right 
back ‘ith flowers 


he earth whose jints have been so stiff ‘ith 

frosty roomatiz, 

Tess pute her sunshine plaster on an’ goes about 

er biz; 

An’ natur' she jest swallers down her tonic of 
warm rain 

Shakes off the blues, and then resolves to try the 
thing again. R 

The brook that’s been a-grumblin’ on Way un’er 
neuth the snow, 

Breaks iuto sich a laffin’ song it makes the May 
flowers grow. 

An’ all the pussy willow buds just rush out ina 


thron 

An’ stun’ there ‘ith their nightcaps on a-listening 
to the song, 

Sho brooks go peddlin’ poetry, the robins strew 
troun’, 

The bobolink jest slings it an’ makes the air 
resoun’; 

In fewer lines er crocuses no man should dare 
toskip, 

God writes his purtiest poetry on his medder 
manuscrip’. 


> 


A Sad Mistake. - \ 











Miss Fernleaf (showing visitor through 
conservatory )}—Yes; these are our cacti. 
Papa is so fond of them he spends most 
of his time among them. 

Nearsighted Visitor—Beautiful! And 
what a peculiarly formed one this is! 
Do you mind me pulling one of those 
stickers out? 





The Peculiarly Formed One (as he 
feels the pull)—!** 2? *** ? ? ? 
—Puck. 

















Cold Callahan—Say, Indy, that there 
gag yer allus tryin’ ‘bout bein’ a flood 
sufferer never seems to work, does it?” 

Indolent Ivers—Naw; dat’s why I 
like it so well.— Puck. 


Not Responsible. 


Mother—To think that my little 
Ethel should have spoken so imperti- 
nently to papa to-day at dinner! She 
never hears me talk that way to him. 

Ethel (stoutly)— Well, but you 
choosed him and I didn’t.—Brooklyn 
Life. 





What He Rested On. 


Willie (just home from school and 
very much excited)—What do you 
think, pa? Johnny Smith, one of the 
big boys, had an argument with the 
teacher about a question in grammar. 

His Father—What position did he 
take? 

Willie—His last position was across 
the chair, face down.— Truth. 





fie 





Lacked an Essential. 


Mamma—What did you do to enter- 
tain tho little girl that came to play with 
you? 

Lottie—We looked at pictures and 
told stories. 


Mamma—Why didn’t you play at 


keeping house and visiting? 


Lottie—We did try, but she didn’t 
know anything mean about the neigh- 
-bors and we didn’t have anything to talk 


about. 





Forcible Argument. 


“Lady, could you give a poor man a 


eup of coffee?” 


Mrs. Nuwife—No, breakfast is all 


over. 


“ Well, I'll say this, that I’ve tramped 
for two years, and it’s the first place that 
I’ve smelled genuine, first-class coffee 


yet.” 


“Never mind your feet; they don’t 
look muddy. Just sit down here at the 


A Soft Answer. 
“People don’t die very often over here, 
do they?” inquired the smart New 
Yorker. 
“No, only once,” replied the Phila- 
del phian. 
And there was an intense silence.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

Unimportant. 

“Yes,” said Mra. Five-o’clock, “the 
family are most interesting. John dances 
divinely, Tom sings like an angel, David 
is a famous football player, and Susanne 
paints beautifully, and belongs to the 
reading club.” 
“ And Henry?” 
“Oh, Henry! Well, he’s rather dull, 
you know. He only works and supports 
the others.” —Judge. 


Cruel Irony. 

“There!” said the young wife proudly, 
as she deposited the hot plate carefully 
on the table, “that’s the first mince pie 
that I ever made without any help, all 
alone myself.” 

’ “8o it is!” exclaimed her husband 
enthusiastically, looking it over critically. 
“And so long as it is the very first, my 
dear, don’t you think that, instead of 
cutting it, it wotild be nice to keep it for 
a souvenir? How would it do to have 
it framed ?”—Somervtlle Journal. 








a 


Scene, a Philadelphia Church Fair. 


Miss Rose Bud—Now, Mr. Coupon, 
what are you going to buy at my table? 
We have home-made doughnuts, wash 
cloths, tidies, and aprons, I am sure 
you want some of each. 

Mr. Coupon—O, thanks, awfully; 
have you any kisses for sale ? 

Miss R. B.—Certainly, $5 each; how 
many will you have? ‘ 
Mr. J. C. (handing out the money)— 
I'll take two, good measure, please. 
Miss R. B. (with a seraphic smile)— 
Oh, yes; we are particular about that. 
Miss Autumn Leaf, will you deliver two 
kisses to Mr. Coupon? 

(Miss Autumn Leaf is 40 in the 
shade, paralyzingly ugly, and lives in 
Camden). 

Mr. J. C—You are more than kind. 
Dobson (turning to his colored valet 
who is carrying his parcels), just take 
this purchase from Miss Autumn Leaf. 
Curtain—The moral of this little 
drama is that the fin de siecle young 
man from New York rarely gets left, 
even at a Philadelphia church fair.— 


Life. 








Unappreciated Humor. 
Senator George, of Mississippi, as 
nearly every one knows, speaks witha 
broad Southern accent. Just after the 
organization of the 52d Congress the 
Senator one day walked over to the 
House and proceeded to go by the door- 
keepers. One of the guardians, not 
knowing the Mississippi statesman, laid 
his hand on his arm and detained him. 
“ Here, sir, I say, sir, are you a Rep- 
resentative?” he called out. 
“No, sah,” said the Mississippian, 
gravely, “I am a member, sah, of the 
United States Senate, and I wish to see 
Representative Kilgo’, sah!” 
This doorkeeper was one of Iceman 
Turner’s Tammany appointees, who, 
brought up in New York’ City, had cul- 
tivated a grim sense of humor, which he 
was in the habit of exploiting at the ex- 
pense of men with idiosyncracies. He 
promptly replied : 
‘* Representative Kilgo’, sah, 

Is not upon the flo’, sah; 

He went home at half-past fo’, sah, 

And won’t be back no mo’, sah.’’ 
A day or two after there was a sud- 
den change of doorkeepers at that par- 
ticular portal, 
And the keeper of the do’, sah, 
Was heard of never mo’, sah. 

— Washington Post. 





Cypress Shingles. 
Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: Do you know 
anything about the durability of cypress shin- 
gles? Do they last longer than pine? I refer 
to the North Carolina shingle—THomas J. 
HILL, Freeport, Pa, 

Cypress shingles, especially the split 
ones, Yast very much longer than pine. 
The builders around Washington esti- 
mate that pine shingles will last on an 
average five years; sawed cypress from 
7 to 12 years, and split cypress indefi- 
nitely. The sawed shingles are inferior, 
also, in that the saw cuts squarely across 
knots and other imperfections, and they 
are thus more liable to leak. The usual 
price of pine shingles in Washington is 
from $4.50 to $5; sawed cypress, $7 ; 
split cypress, $10, At these prices, the 
latter are considered much the cheapest. 
—Eprror AMERICAN FARMER. 


THE DAIRY. — 


Skimmings. 


The pig is now one of the most valua- 
ble allies of the dairyman,, and will 
probably remain so for an 

time to come, 


Scab is sometimes caused by indiges- 
tion, and sometimes by ringworm. 
the latter, wash thoroughly and paint 
with tincture of iodine, 


The French dairymen will not have 
any other than the Holland or Dutch 
cow. These are rapidly displacing the 
former favorites—the Woimendy and 
Durham cows, 


Milk is most likely tainted by the air 
the cow breathes, rather than by the 
food she eats. In other words, if you 
have clean, sweet stables, you can feed 
turnips, etc., without danger. 


The Hollanders have simply two 
breeds of cows—the large and smal]— 
the difference being solely due to differ- 
ence in soils, the large being raised on 
rich, strong lands, and the smiall on the 
poorer, 

No one can say which is the more im- 
portant, good breeding or good feeding, 
except that the best breeds can fre- 
quently get along better on poor feeds 
than scrubs can; but, again, a well-fed 
scrub is frequently better than a poorly- 
fed thoroughbred. 


When the milk is strained I want 
each crock or pan with the day of the 
month and the figures 1 or 2 to distin- 
guish between the mornings’ and nights’ 
setting. Thus, on the second of the 
month in the morning it would be 2-1, 
and at night 2-2. In this way the age 
of each pan can be told at a glance. A 
bit of chalk or laundry starch makes a 
mark which can be easily removed by 
washing. , 

Prof. Wohl, of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, gives as an exhibition of 
what can be done by careful feeding, 
ete., the results obtained from a herd of 
Holstein-Friesians. The average time of 
milking for the herd of 51 cows was 330 
days, the lowest milking 225 days. The 
average yield of milk for the year per 
head was 8,292 pounds, and of butter 
fat 271.2 pounds; the highest yield of 
any single cow was 11,751 pounds of 
milk and 382.6 pounds of butter fat ; 
the lowest yield, 4,788 pounds of milk 
and 147.0 pounds of butter fat. The 
smallest quantity of milk and next to 
the smallest quantity of fat was yielded 
by the cow giving milk only 225 days. 








Rules for the Dairy. 


1. Cow sheds should receive regular 
and thorough cleaning every morning. 
Refuse carried out to the manure heap; 
stall well. cleaned with farm hoe, after- 
ward brushed; channel brushed and 
washed out well; clean bedding laid 
down; feeding trough always cleaned 
out previous to feeding time; warmth of 
shed attended to, and no drafts of cold 
air allowed. 

2. Ventilation of cow shed should 
have particular attention every morn- 
ing; after the shed is cleaned out, open 
top and bottom of window. 

3. Cows well cleaned with the curry 
comb and brush each morning. 

4. The cow’s teats cleaned before 
milking. 

5. Milk should have particular at- 
tention in straining it. 

6. Rooms containing cream and milk, 
also milk pans, require careful attention ; 
washing and keeping clean of room and 
milk vessels well attended to; the room 
also kept well ventilated; no bad air al- 
lowed. 

7. Churns kept well cleaned; always 
washed out clean previous to working 
them. 

8. Temperature of cream previous to 
churning carefully attended to; for the 
purpose have a thermometer 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit in Summer and a few degrees 
higher in Winter. 

9. All dairy utensils kept perfectly 
clean and also in a room for them- 
selves. 

10. No dairy utensils should be washed 
inside a dairy; have a small wooden 
trough outside the dairy for this pur- 
ose. 

11. Keep the floor inside the working 
compartment perfectly clean; no milk 
or other liquid allowed to remain on 
it. 

12. Attend to the washing of the 
milk from the butter with great at- 
tention. 
13. The hands not allowed to come in 
contact with the butter while making. 
14. Butter not made up for final use 
after salting, until a short period of time 
elapses; also, butter should not be 
worked too much. Use small wooden 
spades for working the butter throughout 
entire process, 
15. Neatness observed in making up 
of butter. 
16. All dairy vessels employed for 
making purposes kept strictly clean. 
17. Working dairy compartments 
should be well cleaned—floor, benches— 


dairy wellcleaned. No water allowed to 
remain in channels outside the dairy. 

18. Have no decayed refuse near the 
dairy on any account. 
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PILLS 
CURE 


SICK HEADACHE 


3Disordered Liver, etc. 


} They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 


Regulating the Secretions, restoring long‘ 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


} Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box. 





19. Feeding of milk cows carefully 
attended to. Food should be clean, 
fresh, and at regulated periods given. 

20. A moderate supply of salt (rock) 
very beneficial for your cows. Place 
lumps of salt in the feeding trough. 

21. The drinking water for your cows 
should be perfectly clean; also the 
vessels,— Dairy World, London. . 





Proper Temperature to Churn. 
The temperature at which best results 
are obtained vary somewhat, first, with 
the season, being higher in Winter than 


foods given the cows, and, third, in dif- 
ferent dairies where difference in hand- 
ling the cream may affect the churning 








table. Do you take cream and sugar?” | 





New York Depot, Canal St. Yt 


If | bestowed on the pro 


at end of week; also exterior portion of 


in Summer; second, with the kind of 


same dairy. Each one must establish 
its best degree of heat or coolness by 
actual trials. Too much care cannot be 
ripening of the 
cream, unless you charn more for rich 
buttermilk than butter, 


A Balanced Ration. 


The following formula presents a fairly 
well-balanced ration for medium-sized 
cows, when compared with American 
standards; 





og: a 

rates. Fat. 

12% Ibe. timothyhay... 3a” BD 1B 
12% lbs. clover hay..... ‘ 4.36 e 

OIDs. Dran...ceeccceeees 1.01 8.53 28 

2.20 18.38 68 


For Winter feeding this formula shows 
a deficiency in fat, and a little oilmeal 
or ground flaxseed would be an excel- 
lent addition. 

Of course, cornmeal or corn and cob- 
meal can be added, or substituted in 
part for bran, especially if clover pre- 
dominates in the hay.—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. ; 


Diversified Fruit Raising. 
Epiror AMERICAN FarMeER: In the 
general cry that is going up all over the 
country in regard to the killing of peach 
and other fruits is a lesson to the person 
intending planting fruit the coming 
season, and that ought to teach us that 
we must not depend on any one kind of 
fruit, but plant all kinds suitable to our 
climate and location. We shall never 
lose everything, and then when the 
killing cold approaches we can rest as- 
sured of some income from that source. 
The first that comes is the strawberry. A 
sufficient quantity of ground should be 
planted to this queen of fruits in its fresh 
state, to pay at least for the ground in 
use, and also for the cultivation ex- 
clusive of home use. A good way is to 
plant one foot apart in the row, and the 
rows. four feet apart. Any goed, moist 
soil is right, but we have the best success 
on clover sod. The first season clean 
cultivation should be given until late in 
the Fall, when a light covering of chaffy 
straw should be placed over and between 
the rows. The following Spring allow 
this to remain till after fruiting, which 
serves for moisture and also to keep the 
berries free from grit. : After the fruit is 
gathered remove the: mulch and give 
clean cultivation the» balance of season 
until Fall, when repeat mulching. A 
plantation of strawbepries wiil not be at 
its best after the third year, when a new 
one may be set. 

Of many methods we have tried, the 
foregoing is the easiest and best in our 
location. Of varieties: there are many; 
but we think the best, flavor, color, and 
carrying qualities considered, are found 
in the Haverland, Bubach, Wilson, Al- 
bany, and Cumberland. These four 
varieties will be found very satisfactory, 
and should be in every collection. 
Raspberries should never fail to be 
planted, as well for home use as for mar- 
ket. Set black raspberries four feet 
apart in rows, rows six feet apart, on any 
good soil. The better the soil the larger 
and better the berry. The first year 
cultivate thoroughly. Bear in mind 
that fruit to give good satisfaction must 
be kept as clean ascorn. This applies 
to all fruit, with the possible exception 
of cherries. Cut the canes back in the 
Spring, and cultivate the same as before. 
After fruiting cut the old canes out and 
keep the ground stirred and mellow. I 
do not know of any fruit which gives 
such rich returns for the labor bestowed 
as the black raspberry. 

In planting the red raspberry, care 
should be taken that the ground is made 
rich. Plants should be placed two feet 
apart in the rows, and rows six feet 
apart, and kept clean as possible. The 
canes should be cut back every Spring, 
or the ends nipped off. After fruiting 
keep clean, but do not cultivate as late 
in the Fall as the black ones, as this 
might induce a sappy growth of the 
canes, and would be more liable to Win- 
ter kill. Of varieties there are many, 
and for black. Mammoth Cluster and 
Gregg are the best with us, and red 
Marlboro for early and Cuthbert for 
main crop—Mrs. M. Day, Francisco, 
Mich. 








Artichokes. 


Paper read by Mr. C. P. Hauger at 
the Greene County Farmers’ Institute, 
held at Paton, Iowa, Feb. 13 and 14, 
1894. 


I spent several years studying artichokes in 
the papers and seed catalogs; I also asked 
people who would be likely to know about 
them. Now, artichoke literature is just the 
same that it was 10 years ago, only the yield 
peracre is now 1,000 bushels; then it was 500 
or 600. Everybody said they would give 
more food for hogs to the acre than anything 
else you could plant, and the pigs would en- 
joy digging them, and a piece of ground 
planted to artichokes would be a perpetual 
hog pasture. Some recommended them as a 
sure preventive of hog:gholera. I sent fora 
peck of artichokes, whieh I cut and planted 
just as though they were potatoes; land was 
rich and gave good ¢uitivation. The next 
Spring I dug six hills: and got a common pail 
full. I figured on the yield and thought I had 
an average of nearly 500dushels. I then dug 
some of them and took:them to my hogs to 
see if they would eat’ thems The old sow 
recognized them on the first smell. The next 
year I planted a quarter of an acre of good 
land and took care of them. In the Fall I 
turned 40 head of shoats on it for two months, 
These hogs grew and fatted well, and so far I 
was satisfied. Why don’t the farmers raise 
more of them for their hogs? What arti- 
chokes the pigs did not find, you had planted 
for seed for the next crop. The frost would 
not hurt them, they were safe, and you need 
not bother yourself about it; just let it alone; 
just see that you raise pigs enough to eat that 
1,000-bushel-per-acre crop of medicated anti- 
cholera stock food. I am satisfied that by 
planting every year and cultivating well, 
large quantities of them ean be raised. The 
hogs willdig them. Can you get rid of them ? 
Yes? Plowthem under in June and sow 
millet or Hungarian grass and you will kill 
nearly all them. 





THe American Farmer is only 50 





conditions, In Winter, where cows are 


THE SCALE INSECT. 


(Continued from first page.) 





generations. The young louse is an 
active, crawling creature, very minute 
and yellowish in color. 


The young 
spread out upon the new growth of the 
tree, settle down, and each begins to 


secrete a scale. During its traveling 
it possegses. the characters shown 
at Vig. 8. The male~is an active, two- 
winged insect, and is shown at Fig. 4. 
The full-grown female loses her legs and 
antenne, and bears a very slight resem- 
blance to a living insect. In this stage 
the species is shown at Fig. 5. 
The insect affects not only the young 
twigs and limbs, and, with young trees, 
the entire plant, but is also found upon 
the leaves and upon the fruit. When 
abundant the fruit is destroyed. One of 
the most characteristic points in the ap- 
pearance of the insect upon fruit is the 





Fig. 4.—San Jose Scale: Male adult—greatly en- 
larged. (Original.) 

purple discoloration around the edge of 
each scale. So far as we know this result 
is confined to this one scale insect. An 
infested pear is shown at Fig. 1a. Upon 
the leaves the insects have a tendency to 
collect along the midrib on the upper 
side of the leaf, in one or more quite 
regular rows, and also to some extent 
along the side ribs. The infested leaves 
turn brown, but do not have a tendency 
to fall as a result of the damage. 


HOW THE INSECT SPREADS. 


Aside from the transportation of the 
insect upon nursery stock, it may be 
carried upon fruit sent to market. These 
are its principal modes of travel from 
one part of the country to another. In 
orchards and in neighborhoods its spread 
is in the newly hatched condition only. 
The female is wingless and after once be- 
coming fixed cannot move; the male 
alone is winged. The young lice, as be- 
fore stated, are active, and crawl with 
considerable rapidity and great ‘per- 
sistence, so that they may descend from 
one tree and crawl for a number of yards 
to another tree. The spread in this 
manner, however, is c@mparatively in- 
significant. Strong winds may carry the 
young bodily from one tree to another, 
but the principal method of spread of 
these young lice is by means of other in- 
sects which are winged, and by birds. 
The active young lice will soon crawl 
upon a small winged insect, particularly 
if the latter is of a dark color, and are 
carried by it to considerable distances. 
The young lice also crawl upon the feet 
of birds which visit the tree and may 
thus be carried for miles. They are 
often found crawling upon ants, and 
ants, as everyone knows, are great 
travelers, 


REMEDIES. 


Where trees are found to have be- 
come badly infested the safest and, in 
the long run, the most economical course 
will be to cut them down and burn 
them, trunk and branch. Where the in- 
festation is less marked, insecticide washes 
and sprays may be used. The young 
lice, before they have begun to secrete 
scales (and at this time they can only be 
discovered with the help of a magnifying 
glass), may be destroyed by spraying 
with kerosene soapemulsion, A iormula 
for this mixture follows: 


Kerosene, gallons............s005 2 7 percent, 

Common soap or whale oil soap, 

a eebhad 660040 040060e menneees + > 33 per cent. 
BRBD, BUIONB co. cccccccccvecces 1 


Heat the solution of soap and add it 
boiling hot to the kerosene; churn the 
mixture by means of a force pump and 
spray nozzle for five or ten minutes. The 
emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream which 
thickens upon cooling, and should adhere 
without oiliness to the surface of glass. 
If the water from the soil is hard, or has 





Fig. 5.—San Jose Scale: c, adult female contain- 

same—stili more enlarged: (Original) © 
a large percentage of lime, add a little 
lye or bicarbonate of soda, or else use 
rain water. For-use against scale insects 
dilute one part of the emulsion with nine 
parts of cold water. 

For the older scales, the washes may 
be divided into those which can be used 
in Summer without damage to the trees, 
and those which are so strong that they 
can only be applied during the Winter 
season when the tree is dormant. None 
of the Summer washes are perfectly 
efficacious, and it is doubtful whether 
any of them will prove of more benefit 
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than the kerosene emulsion just men- 
tioned. Owing to the fact that we have 
had no Summer experience with this in- 
sect in the East, we cannot state posi- 
tively the strengths of certain washes 
which may be used successfully without 
damage to the trees during Summer. 
In California, however, one of our agents, 
Mr. D. W. Coquillett, has used with suc- 
cess during the Summer a resin wash 
which was made in the following pro- 
portions: 


OTR: WOO a a0s nccses cncegssnvece cocececccces 20 
Caustic soda (70 per cent. strength), pounds.. : 


Ms Mod Gi oo oebs0d vr ebs ids 600eeces cove 


Water sufficient to make gallons,....+.++++++ 100 


It is probabie that this mixture will 
not be too strong for Eastern trees, since, 
in general, with other insecticides, the 
climate of California seems to render 
trees rather more susceptible to injury 
than is the case in the East. Fora 
Winter wash the same ingredients may 
be used in the following proportions: 


BON, DOME 6 0.0500000900 cesscevasicccecesece 30 
Caustic soda ‘70 per cent. strength), pounds.. 9 
Mc ccnecdes bovaces hounsssesesseees 44 
Water sufficient to make gallons............- 100 


The most favored Winter remedy in 
California, however, is the lime, salt, and 


- sulphur mixture. This is generally used 


throughout the State by progressive fruit 
growers. It consists of— 


Unslaked lime, pounds.......0++ sesssesseseses 10 
Sulphur se seeeeeceeees de seeeeeees » 5 
Stock salt, D> Cemngeageedeeenoupennlt 4 
Water to make gallon.......scccscsecsssuwes 16 

This wash will do great damage to the 
trees if applied during the growing sea- 
son, and should be used only in Winter. 
All the sulphur and half the lime are 
placed in a kettle and 8} gallons water 
added, after which the contents of the 
kettle are boiled briskly for about an 
hour. The solution, which at first is 
yellow from the sulphur, will turn very 
dark brown, assuming more or less of a 
reddish tint, and will finally change 
from a thick batter to a thoroughly 
liquid condition, the product being ordi- 
nary sulphide of lime. All the sulphur 
is added to the remaining five pounds of 
lime and the latter slaked, after which 
the slaked lime and salt are added to 
the sulphide of lime already obtained, 
the whole being then diluted with water 
to make 15 gallons. This should be 
strained before application, as it does 
not form a perfect liquid solution, on 
account of the considerable quantity of 
undissolved lime, which will soon settle 
to the bottom unless the solution is con- 
stantly stirred while being sprayed. 

In the experience of the Division in 
California and Washington this solution 
has not been as successful as could be 
desired, but it has considerable popu- 
larity among the fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia. 

Insecticide Apparatus.—For the mak- 
ing of emulsions and the application of 
insecticides a good force pump is essential. 
The best apparatus for the making of an 
emulsion is one of the small hand pumps 
known as hydronets or aquapults, which 
are manufactured by all pump-makers, 
the Johnson type being preferable. For 
the application of sprays to trees either 
the knapsack pumps for small trees and 
young orchards and nursery stock, or 
the larger cart or barrel pumps, will be 
desirable. The aquapult or hydronet 
can be obtained for about $9 and the 
knapsack pumps for about $15. The 
larger barrel and tank pumps, when 
arranged ready for use, range in price 
from $25 to $75, depending on the size 
and complexity of the machinery. 

A very satisfactory apparatus can be 
made at much less cost by buying a 
good force pump at a cost of $9 to $12, 
and fixing it to astrong barrel or wooden 
tank. All the pump manufacturers haye 
pumps that are adapted to this purpose, 
and the cost of the apparatus by this 
means will be limited practically to the 
cost of the pumps, nozzles, and hose, 
which should not exceed at the outside 
$15. 

The nozzle in most general use is of 
the Cyclone type, and is ordinarily styled 
on the market the Vermorel nozzle. 
This will prove very satisfactory, par- 
ticularly for smaller trees, and is the one 
commonly supplied with the knapsack 
sprayers. The Nixon nozzle, which is 
supplied only with the Nixon pumps, isa 
very serviceable one, and particularly 
advantageous for use with large trees. 

* * * * * 


HOW TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF 
THE INSECT. 


As we have shown in a previous para- 
graph, the principal mode of spread is by 
commerce in nursery stock, cuttings and 
fruit. The time will come in the im- 
mediate future when some kind of 
quarantine regulations will have to be 
established by States, or by large fruit- 
growing districts. Should this species 
already have obtained the firm foothold 
in the East which we suspect, New York, 
Michigan, and other States, in which the 
pomological interests are great, should 
immediately, by act of Legislature, estab- 
lish quarantine regulations similar to 
those in force at the present time in the 
State of California. In the meantimé no 
orchardist should admit a single young 
fruit tree, or a single cutting, or a single 
bud, from a distance into his orchard, 
without first carefully examining it and 
rsatisfying himself absolutely that it does 
not carry a single specimen of the San 
Jose Scale. If this plan is adopted by 
everyone interested, and without excep- 
tion, the rate of spread of the species can 
be limited to the natural spread by crawl- 
ing, by winds, and by the aid of other 
insects and birds. 

We wish particularly to impress upon 





the minds of fruit growers that as svon 








as this insect is found to occur jy «), , 
chard the most strenuous measures yy 


be taken to stamp it out. No jalivay 
measures will suffice. The ind il 
must remember that not only are jis, wy 
interests vitally at stake, but thos «i the 
entire community in which he josie 
Trees badly infested should be in-ti.\y 
burned, as previously stated. V\\ jn; 
dividual may think that he can not }vqp 
the loss, but the loss in conse ice of 
the slightest neglect will be much vivatey, 
The fact, too, that there is a coniuy ty 
of interests among fruit growers i), (\\/s 
matter must not be lost sight of. ryit 
growers must be mutually hel),/\ an 


emergency like this, 
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The Gypsy Moth. 
The Gypsy Moth Commis-iin of 
Massachusetts bas published a rey rt of 





35 pages, with photographic vir \. 
Swampscott, where the moth has bee » 


destructive. After spending $75,000 of 
the $100,000 appropriated last year, tl. 
have succeeded in clearing a part of the 


infested region. Another appropriation 
will probably be granted. The two 
most effective means of destruction are 





found to be clearing the land and }urn 
ing every living thing to starve them out, 
or “a thorough, scientifically conducted 
search for, and destruction of, evus, 
supplemented by burlapping aud laude 
killing,” 
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